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ARTLY from the defects of their authorities and partly from 
aw mental tendencies which are perhaps unavoidable, most 
of the clerical historians of the Church acquiesce in the opinion Dol- 
linger expresses concerning the development of Christianity, though 
few have had the candor to acknowledge with the learned and able 
Catholic doctor how hopeless have been the attempts thus far 
made to give any coherent and rational account of the first ages 
of our religion and the influence of those secondary causes that 
contributed towards its development. Some outlines, however, 
of this “ far time’ remain unobliterated ; we can still hear, if we 
listen intently, the stir of its greater events, and see before us the 
shades of the mighty, as they loom through “the mist of years.” 

In studying the salient characteristics of the later republic and 
the empire, one is struck with the profound sadness that pervades 
its best literature. Rome’s representative men seem to have des- 
paired both of the present and the future. While nothing of sen- 
timentalism ever mingled with their despondency,—while they 
continued in acertain course of conduct and upheld the principles 
upon which it was based as beyond the reach of earthly contingen- 
cies,—they yet appear to have acted in the spirit of their legionaries, 
who, when unrelieved, died at their posts. The utter hopelessness 
of the age, whether expressed in bitter contrasts between its degen. 
eracy and the strength and virtue of a more glorious past,—whether 
it was uttered in the language of satire, or conveyed in the formulas 
of those moral systems which taught the obligations of this, the 
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only life of which men could be sure,—the tendency towards regret- 
ful retrospection, and the feeling that disaster and ruin menaced 
their race, everywhere displays itself. In this, the aristocratic 
literati of the Ciceronian school and the great commoners of the 
Augustan age are alike, and, notwithstanding the reaction of the 
Spanish and Gallic periods, in this temper Roman literature con- 
tinued until the end, 

Despair is never an inspiration; it may sometimes issue in indi- 
vidual instances of heroic self-sacrifice, but commonly it is ineffectual 
and inert. To do greatly, men must believe and they must hope. 
Faith and anticipation are the familiar signs of strength, and 
nothing that we hold in grateful and reverential remembrance has 
ever been achieved without them! 

The decline of Rome began before the advent of Christ, and her 
decadence was plain to every reflective mind. For a time, the 
empire assured political integrity, but socially the remedy failed. 
What had once been the Roman people, supreme in their cosztia, 
was nowa fierce and factious populace, composed of the offscourings 
of the earth. The middle class had mingled with the mob or 
merged in an aristocracy whom they further debased. With the 
loss of liberty anda general exclusion from public life, many 
national characteristics disappeared; ceasing to be active, men’s 
faculties atrophied from disuse. More than this, those who saw a 
limit set to Rome’s conquests, heard also the menace of the North 
and understood it ! 

Religion had then become a mere pageant, in which Jupiter Op- 
timus Maximus was supplanted by the Czsar and the Senate was 
sunk into the convenient instrument of his will. Can it be imagined 
that human nature should remain unaffected by these circumstances, 
—that the loss of tone, the increasing political venality and the 
unexampled corruption of manners did not produce their inevitable 
effects? We know that they did so, and that Christians not only 
possessed no immunity from these disastrous influences, but that 
on account of the attitude of the Church toward the State, as well 
as from its prevailing tendencies, they became intensified to the 
utmost. Nowhere, so much as in this society, was the distrust in 
human effort so great, the appreciation of human capacity so 
small, the interests that citizenship involves so readily and honestly 
set aside. Subsequently, the growth of the Christian community 
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diminished this separatism by the establishment of external rela- 
tions of increasing complexity ; but the converts of the Apostles, 
the congregations of Clemens Romanus, and the disciples of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, were men apart from the interests of active life, who 
renounced its pleasures and occupations as far as it was possible to 
doso. The victories of the early Church were won by resignation 
to the evils she suffered from a world whose destruction was 
believed to be at hand. She gathered strength from all the cir- 
cumstances of defeat, and wrought out her destiny in silence and 
patience, and in the midst of nameless tortures, How could a school 
of art arise among men who associated all that was most splendid 
and beautiful in their surroundings with feelings of aversion and 
sorrow ; who regarded its best works as the glorification of endow- 
ments and acquisitions it was their duty to depreciate, and as the 
expressions of a nature they knew to be inherently corrupt? To 
those whose every hope was in the life which is to come, the 
charms and loveliness of a desperate and dying world could bring 
neither happiness nor inspiration. More than all this; when the 
roar of the amphitheatre burst upon the Christian’s ear, it imported 
him to bearin mind that to live was a loss, to die a gain! It be- 
hooved those who awaited the coming of an apparitor and the 
summons, “ 7he lion awaits thee,” to strengthen themselves in the 
conviction that the soul was everything, the body nothing—that 
the world and its ties were but hindrances to the spirit, which, 
though it might “sow in tears, should reap in joy.” With what 
desperate earnestness must not such men have striven to free 
themselves from the ambitions, the interests and the attachments 
of life ; with what agonies of supplication for support and for a new 
heart must not revolting human nature have awaited the day of 
the spectacle ? 

« Art confers upon the moment it represents, the steadfastness 
of eternity ;’ and what moment in man’s existence was it fitting 
that a Christian artist should commemorate? The Church was 
too spiritual to permit delineations of heaven, and its mythology 
had not, as yet, been invented. The world’s most striking inci- 
dents were connected with memories of trial, temptation and suf- 
fering, while, at the same time, enough of good taste yet survived 
to save artists from the medizeval barbarism of depicting scenes of 
torture and death. Having traced this rough outline of the first 
epoch, let us inquire what art in the catacombs really was. 
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The catacombs of Rome are subterranean excavations, similar 
to those of Alexandria, Naples, etc., formed by quarrying the stra- 
tum of pazzolana, or granular tufa, underlying the city, for the 
purpose of procuring building material. They are of great ex- 
tent, and in part of unknown antiquity. Those which are most ac- 
cessible are called after St. Callistus, St. Sebastian and St. Agnes, 
and they have furnished the greater part of the specimens of 
Christian art now preserved in the Lapidarian Gallery. The intri- 
cacy of their dark corridors, dimly lighted by shafts, and the 
danger to which the wells sunk in the floors exposed a stranger, 
suggested the catacombs as the most secure refuge that could be 
found in times of persecution ; and so effectual were they as places 
of concealment, that edicts of Valerian and Gallienus made it a 
capital offence to resort there, Self-preservation exerted a stronger 
influence than imperial decrees, however; thousands found an 
asylum in these melancholy abodes, and worshipped in security in 
the various chapels that were excavated at the intersection of di- 
verging galleries. Here, several of the early Popes—metropolitan 
bishops, then,—frequently held their courts, and from 235 to 252 
A. D. they passed their entire pontificates in the catacombs. 
Rock’s graphic account of St. Stephen’s adventures, and St. Jerome’s 
narrative of his own experiences, and of the deep impression the 
silence, gloom and mystery of these places made upon his mind, 
probably contain most of what could be said of the life of a Chris- 
tian refugee in the labyrinths of subterranean Rome. It is impos- 
sible to say when they were first used as places of sepulture, be- 
cause the most ancient designs and inscriptions made by the Chris- 
tians are without dates. By the end of the second century, how- 
ever, the custom of burying their dead in crypts hollowed out from 
the sides of the galleries had become common. Like the pagans, 
they held the relics of their departed in tender and solemn re- 
membrance, believing that they should one day behold their forms: 
again, not in that vague and unsubstantial likeness of the living 
assumed by the ghosts who thronged the fabled Hades, but as 
living bodies, quickened by the breath of God into real and immortal 
life. Cremation was not only a heathen rite, but one that neces- 
sarily attracted attention; therefore, to preserve their dead from 
desecration, they hid them in the dark recesses of the catacombs. 
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Roman law forbade interment in or about thecity, upon hygienic 
grounds ; but the innovation of the Cornelian family in using sar- 
cophagi afforded an opportunity for compromise, and it is prob- 
able that the cryfte arenarie of St. Callistus and the rest were 
imitations of the tombs of the Auruntii, the Sepulchra Scipionum, 
and the Columbarium of the freedmen of Livia. 

The same feeling that impelled believers to secure the remains 
of a martyr from insult, would also urge them to perpetuate his 
memory ; hence the inscriptions, designs and monuments that are 
ranged in.the Lapidarian Gallery, opposite similar memorials of 
classic antiquity. ‘But the, spirit of these inscribed mementoes is 
as different as the symbols that accompany them. They have, in- 
deed, but a single point in common, and that is the tendency, shown 
by both Christians and pagans alike, to divest death of its terrors. 
Certainly, this coincidence was due to widely different causes ; 
nevertheless, here is an attestation of the historic fact that, in the 
primitive Church, before Northern superstition and effete Greek 
philosophy had affected her doctrine, we may look in vain for any 
trace of those horrors with which she afterward surrounded death. 
One might well suppose that some evidence of the trepidation 
and suffering inseparable from the profession of Christianity would 
be revealed in these emblems placed around the final resting-places 
of the faithful_—that the proselytes of a religion, whose first altar 
was a martyr’s grave, would seek to preserve the memory of the 
constancy and triumph of the victims of persecution by allusions 
to the trialsthey had undergone, Such is not the case; the in- 
scriptions of the second century are in accordance with the de- 
signs that accompany them, and neither display any trace of bit- 
terness nor dread. In this regard, these artistic remains are truer 
exponents of the temper of the Christian community at large than 
the writings of the Fathers of the same period. While Tertullian 
was rejoicing in the hope of beholding from heaven the awful and 
endless agonies of hell, those epitaphs the bereaved placed above 
their lost ones exhibit in the highest degree the virtues upon 
which its founder declared that all Christianity must rest. 

The Roman inscriptions reveal also the universal tendency of 
the age to divest death of all that was terrible. It was the last 
long sleep,—* Zoticus hic ad dormicndum ;” both Tartarus and 
the Elysian Fields had alike passed away from the realm of the 
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realized and operative, into that limbo where so much of the 
ancient belief now lies. The “Eternal City” had forsaken her 
gods ; her age of faith was over. Those consolations, once suggested 
by vivid realization of a natural trust that the just should in the 
hereafter be recompensed for all they failed to receive as their re- 
ward here, no longer confirmed the good in their virtues, or 
warned the vacillating and vicious of the consequences that attach 
to crime. The persons of their pantheon were but poetic fancies, 
and their dead were dead forever! During the continuance of that 
strange process by which religions slowly pass away, resignation 
replaced hope, and the Roman adorned the resting-place of his 
beloved with effigies that show how his heart instinctively turned 
to the only consolation within his reach, and how universal was the 
effort to relieve the pain of an eternal separation by believing that 
the departed were at peace. “ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps 
well,’—this contains the very essence of all the best classic 
epitaphs. The symbols that adorn the sarcophagus uniformly sug- 
gest serenity, and were intended to give calmness in that “ inevitable 
hour” whose coming should be expected with fortitude and 
whose arrival celebrated by sacrifices to Jupiter the Liberator. 
Upon the tomb they carved the festal wreath, as emblematic of 
pleasures as evanescent as its bloom; Bacchic dances, hunts and 
battle scenes, in which the very violence exhibited showed that 
human energy, directed to whatever pursuit, must soon be ex- 
hausted and come to an end. By these were banquets that ended 
in satiety and sleep—the winged genii of the seasons who warned 
man that the circle of his life was quickly run—the ripened clus- 
ter and full year, ready to fall at their appointed time, and the 
masksthat brought to mind Petronius’s words, that the world was but 
a stage, whereon “ to strut and fret his hour, and then be seen no 
more.’ These were the symbols of that naturalism which is reli- 
gion’s oldest form, and whose development into a quasi-philosophical 
system expressed the only faith the Roman retained. The 
inscriptions which accompanied these emblems of human fragility 
were all in correspondence with their trust that death brought tran- 
quillity, and that the grave was but a sleeping-place. Upon the 
slab that covered a friend, affection could place no kinder wish 
than that he might “ rest in peace.” Beneath the inverted torch, 
so soon extinguished, which was carved upon his daughter’s tomb, 
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her father wrote “ Sweetest Aurelia, sleep well.” On other occa- 
sions, and in the spirit of that corrupted Epicureanism prevalent in 
Rome, an epitaph might resemble that which Claudius wrote for 
himself: “ 72. Claudi Secundi. Hic secum habet omnia. Balnea, 
vinum, venus, corrupunt corpora nostra, sed—vitam faciunt, 
B.V.V.” 

Passing by the Appian Way to the Basilica of St, Sebastian, 
we find the entrance to the catacombs of that name. Here the 
peasant from the Campania, the sailor from the quays below the 
Janiculum, the stranger and the slave, found depicted the easily 
understood emblems and illustrations of his new faith. Over the 
crypt was placed the tree of life, the olive branch of peace, the 
crown of martyrdom, the palm of victory. Here, where, if any- 
where, it might have been expected that some evidence of an antici- 
pated retribution upon their persecutors would have revealed the 
common instincts of human nature, the place of such devices was 
filled by delineations of the miracles of mercy. It is a fact convey- 
ing a deeper significance than all that has been since written about 
it, that this should have been the case—that, in lieu of the revenge- 
ful horrors that disgraced Christian art ata later period, Christ 
should have been represented, not as the avenger of His people, but 
as the “Good Shepherd,” as conversing by the well with the 
woman of Samaria, protecting and forgiving the Magdalen, and 
calling back Lazarus from the dead. The dove of mercy and the 
winged spirit were present, and the crosses of the Resurrection and 
Passion were carved everywhere upon the walls of the catacombs ; 
but no crucifix served as a memento mori of His death, or appealed 
to any beholder against those who offered the bitter chalice and 
mocked at the agonies of Calvary! Besides the paintings and 
sculptures referred to, there were many symbolical devices, either 
original or borrowed, in use among the Christians. To those 
already described, may be added the monogram of Christ, plain or 
inscribed, or the simple word “ PAX,” standing for “ /z pace Domini 
dormit,’—* He sleeps in the peace of the Lord.” Sometimes, with 
what seems like a disregard of their just claims to be remembered, 
we find a dateless slab, with an inscription such as this, “ Marcella et 
Christi martyres, CCCCCL.,’—*« Marcella and five hundred and 
fifty martyrs of Christ.” In other cases, what are evidently, from 
their position, the graves of those who had died for their faith, 
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remain perfectly blank, or the iconograph affords no information con- 
cerning their occupants. The lamb, the lion and the cross were the 
only ¢rue symbols of Christ ; but,as time went on and the influence 
of the East and increasing ignorance made itself more felt in. Rome, 
these multiplied and assumed mystical meanings; all gradually 
became invested with magical powers, and were regarded as amulets 
or talismans. Thus, Christ was represented by a fish, because the 
Greek word for this, “/X@YS,,” contained the letters of his title, 
“"Inaoug Xpeatdg Oedv Vide Lwtyp”—* Jesus Christ, the Son of . 
God, our Saviour,” The peacock was similarly taken, because its 
flesh did not decay. In other instances, a contracted form of the 
Saviour’s name is used, as the Latin “I. C.” or Greek “X. C.” 
When represented as the messenger of God, the cruciform nimbus 
has the inscribed words, “‘0 ATTEAOS THS METAAHS 
BOYAHS”—*the angel of the great will;” and when, in His hypo- 
static union with the Father and Holy Spirit, Christ appears in the 
character of Creator and Preserver, the inscription is usually 
“the ancient of days’—“‘o zahadg tdv jpusody.” 

The most common portraits of the catacombs are those of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, both of which are altogether conventional. 
No authentic picture of Christ exists, and the manner in which the 
present universally received likeness originated cannot be certainly 
discovered ; but, among the highest as well asthe most orthodox 
authorities on Christian iconography, it is considered probable that 
we are indebted to the Gnostics for this, as well as for the first 
hymns and the earliest sacred music. It has already been said 
that the first epoch of the Church was not that in which doctrine 
was formed ; and, if further evidence of this fact were needed than 
is supplied by its religious literature, the extreme simplicity and 
uniform character of Christian art would attest its truth. Dog- 
matic theology was the outgrowth of those conflicting opinions 
which afterward distracted both the East and West, and all of 
these phases of belief have been recorded in the different modes by 
which artists represented polemical ideas. This was done with a 
fidelity which justifies the assertion that “/a religion d'une peuple, 
etant [expression la plus complite de son indwidualité, est, en un 
sens, plus instructive que son histoire,” Of course, the observation 
is defective because by implication religion is assumed not to be 
as much a historical fact as politics or commerce ; and in respect 
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of the early Church it fails because of the absence of any con- 
sensus of doctrinal opinion for several centuries after Christ. It 
might be added that during a long period art was as much the in- 
terpreter of the general faith as were the decrees of councils, and 
the meaning it conveyed much more commonly understood} 
Roman art was the expression of Roman opinion, and for a long 
time the city was the centre of religious discussion, Mather be- 
lieves that Gnosticism was not so much a Christian heresy as a sep- 
arate and complete system of religious philosophy. Be this as 
it may, its influence upon Christianity was great and lasting, and it 
introduced into religious art the refined symbolism of the Neo- 
Platonism upon which it was based. 

With Origen commenced a school of allegorical commentators. 
Father after Father was occupied in detecting correspondences 
between religious symbols (especially the cross,) and natural 
objects that were quite as baseless as any of Swedenborg’s fancies. 
Every popular theological hypothesis found at once an artistic ex- 
pression, so that after the second century art finally ceased to be 
completely orthodox. It would form a curious chapter in the 
history of opinion to trace the revolt against authority through 
the only connected record now accessible,—that is to say, the comic 
art of the Middle Age,—and to see how it supplements the written 
remains of the time. It is not generally known, perhaps, that the 
purest and most noble artistic expression of religious feeling— 
a Gothic cathedral,—usually contains among the details of its orna- 
mentation comments in caricature of the Church and _ its dis- 
cipline, and various and keenly satirical illustrations of its doctrine 
and ritual. These represent an-undercurrent in popular sentiment ; 
they are the criticisms which have never been written,—the mental 
reservations not otherwise expressed. 

From the condemnation of the Apocalyptical Books by Gelasius 
I. to the time of the repeal of this sentence by Paul IV., z2., from 
the fifth to the sixteenth century, Popes, Saints and Fathers united 
in anathematizing them. Athanasius, Cyril, Tertullian and Au- 
gustine have taken up their testimony against them, but not more 
emphatically than Baronius, Bellarmine and Du Pin. — Since reli- 
gious art derived its subjects exclusively from Christian literature, 
it is evident that, during that period in which what was canonical 
had not been discriminated from apocryphal writings, there must 
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have been some contrast between artistic representations of lit- 
urgical formularies. But the odject of religious art remained the 
same ; it was not beauty the artist sought to create, but religious 
emotion ; and, although genius must have expressed itself here as 
elsewhere, except in cases where the form is borrowed from classic 
models, it is useless to look for the beautiful, either in composition 
or design, before Europe awoke from the intellectual torpor of the 
Middle Age. 

Besides the influence due to polemical differences, there was 
another cause at work to hamper zsthetic development, and one 
that has been common to all religions and operative in every era. 
The conservative spirit that accompanied each form of faith, and 
which, in the absence of revolutionary impressions, has, and will 
always, degenerate intu conventionalism, contributed greatly to 
the delay of artistic advancement, If we compare the earlier por- 
traits of Christ—the Gnostic adraxes and Christian ¢essera, tomb 
paintings and ancient mosaics,—with the illuminated MSS. and 
windows, cathedral sculptures, the capitals of Romanesque col- 
umns, and Gothic vaultings, it is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the rude and ofttimes grotesque art of the catacombs 
has been intentionally reproduced; probably, from an impression 
of its greater sanctity, justas the monstrous and impossible figures 
of the Asiatic gods still disfigure the beautiful temples of a more 
advanced age. 

What remains to be said of Christian iconography will be 
contained in the following outline of the symbols and forms belong- 
ing to the central figures of Christianity,—the Trinity and the 
Virgin. 


In the dearth of genius that is so conspicuous during the dark 
ages, no higher conception of artistic results than those possible 
of attainment by pictographic illustration or homilies in stone 
seems to have visited the instructors of the world. From the pon- 
tificate of Gregory the Great to that of Nicholas V., the supremacy 
of the Roman Church is unquestionable. For eight centuries, her 
cergy formed a caste as distinct from, and in many important par- 
ticulars as antagonistic to, the laity, as if they had been set apart 
by a law of nature. “Their corporate spirit and laws, their educa- 
tion, rights, privileges and immunities, were all different.” Their 
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whole theory of life being out of correspondence with progressive 
political systems, contention was inevitable ; but, in the midst of 
all vicissitudes, the ecclesiastical body maintained its intellectual 
pre-eminence,—Catholic priests were everywhere the historians, 
schoolmasters and professors, the jurists, philosophers and states- 
men of Europe. All public archives were kept by them, and they 
alone could train men for any position that required more knowl- 
edge than was to be acquired in the tilt-yard and the camp. 
Paramount in every department where the mind could exert itself, 
the directors of all its emotional expressions, (since those who were 
not righteous were superstitious,) and this in an age when feel- 
ing universally overruled reflection, it has been charged against the 
Church that her guardianship of society should have produced 
better results, and asserted that, instead of self-laudation for having 
done so much, she should rather excuse herself for having done so 
little! . 

Such criticisms can have no weight, however, considered as 
apart from her claim to infallibility and Divine guidance and pro- 
tection. From the historical standpoint, and regarded as an insti- 
tution directed by human intelligence, the Catholic Church needs 
no advocate’s plea in defence while the records of eighteen centu- 
ries remain to witness what she has done for humanity. Great asare 
the wrongs in which she has been either the agent or the accom- 
plice; vast as her aggressions against the rights, the liberty and 
the happiness of mankind have been,—these are the exceptions 
and not the rule; the faults of an age, not the vices of a particular 
society ; and ignorance alone can urge them to the exclusion of those 
immeasurable benefits she has conferred on the world. It is most 
improbable that another organization will ever exercise an equal 
authority ; but, while the annals of the past contain no record of 
any institution with which she may be compared, they certainly 
testify to ¢zzs,—that, although she shares her faults with every asso- 
ciation which has ever held long-continued power, her glories are 
her own! History preserves the story of her usurpations; it would 
be well to recall in no sectarian spirit the recollection of her bene- 
factions. They never have been, and perhaps they never can be, 
adequately described ; yet it is not too much to say that, for many 
ages, whatever was good was her gift,—whatever amelioration of 
their lot men experienced, was her work. We possess no fruit of 
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civilization whose seed was not sown by the only power then 
capable of intervening between the world and overwhelming bar- 
barism, and against whom the tears that rise up in judgment are 
but as drops in the ocean of those her ministrations have wiped 
away. 

All this is true, but it is not more true than the fact that no de- 
partment of knowledge made any constant progress until it had 
been secularized. Of all the power the Church claims to possess 
in the persons of her saints over nature,and among all the miraculous 
suspensions and aiterations of natural laws she attributes to their 
intercession, there was one miracle that she could not perform, and 
this was to produce any impression upon the established order of 
phenomena that makes each successive generation the organic 
and mental development of its predecessors. Failing in this, 
evolution took its appointed course, and, in considering Christian 
art in relation to the subjects before specified, we must continue to 
regard it from an exclusively historical point of view. Perhaps 
there is no more significant series of facts in the history of opinion, 
than those afforded by the modes in which the Supreme Being was 
delineated during different centuries. Every antique building— 
Didron remarks,—is a pictographic record of the distractions of 
the Church, and of the changes wrought in her by internal or ex- 
trinsic causes, Before the last vestiges of classic civilization be- 
came extinct, and Christendom had sunk into such depths of igno- 
rance and superstition as none but those who have travelled in 
semi-barbarous countries can adequately conceive of, the Al- 
mighty was never directly represented. The reasons for this are 
found in the more abstract view of His nature taken by the early 
Christians, and the absence of that materialistic tendency—the 
natural and inevitable outgrowth of medizvalism,—which for a 
long period degraded religion into asystem of fetichism. Besides 
this, there was the evident impossibility of delineating the Father 
otherwise than in the likeness of Jupiter,—the most godlike concep- 
tion that the artistic imagination had thus far attained to. Finally, 
we may add to the causes contributing to prevent the representa- 
tion of the First Person, the profound impression made by Neo- 
Platonism and its offspring, the Gnostic system, upon the specula- 
tive tenets of the early Church. The primacy attributed to the 
“Word” by St. John corresponded with the doctrines of these 
sects completely. 
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Notwithstanding the light thrown upon this subject by the in- 
vention of the term /y/ostatic to express the mystical junction of 
“three persons in one God,’’ neither the decrees of the Council 
of Chalcedon, nor any exercise of human faculty, could overcome 
the. insuperable difficulties this doctrine presented so soon as its re- 
alization was attempted. Certain three-headed monsters were in- 
deed produced by way of illustrating it, but they met with little 
favor, and artistic delineations of the Godhead were afterwards in 
accordance with the peculiar functions attributed to its persons 
separately. This necessity involved, as we shall see hereafter, 
many remarkable variations in the modes of impersonation, all of 
which are valuable as indications of intellectual phases. 

First in the historic order comes the “ Divine hand,” encircled 
by the nimbus of God, projecting from the clouds that concealed 
the rest of His person. This symbolism is less due to a sentiment 
of reverence than to the obvious impossibility of delineating a 
beirg whose attributes human intelligence is incompetent to con- 
ceive, and whose direc? relation to the world must always remain 
inscrutable. Beyond this, Gnosticism had given its earliest artistic 
types to Christianity, and it is most probably to the influence it 
exercised that we must ascribe much of that marked neglect 
shown by artists to the First Person of the Trinity in the interval 
between the sixth and twelfth centuries. Partly, then, from a 
psychological cause, the impossibility of representing to them- 
selves any likeness of the Almighty, and partly from the influence 
still exerted by heretical literature, whenever it was necessary, 
. either from the character of the action or from the obligation im- 
posed by the text, to portray the Father, the figure of the Son was 
substituted for Him. “ Dans la premiére, qui est anterieure au 
XIV. stécle, la figure du Pére se confond avec celle du Fils. 

Dans le seconde période, . . . . Fésus Christ perd sa force 
d’assimilation iconographique, et se laisse vaincre par son Pere.” 
It was not until the fourteenth century (as the same author ob- 
serves), and principally in the fifteenth and sixteenth, that portraits 
of God the Father became usual. We see an illustration of the 
supremacy of emotion in a rude age over the intellectual faculties, 
in the fact that Christ, whom the people loved, was always repre- 
sented as a youth, even while exercising the peculiar powers of 
“the ancient of days.” Gradually, however, His face and figure 
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assumed that type which is now universally regarded as distinctive. 
The Trinity is doctrinally indivisible, and the Nicene Creed de- 
clares that all things were made by the « Word,” so that representa- 
tions of Jesus in the character of the Pantocrator, the Almighty, 
naturally became conventional in order that they might be charac- 
teristic, and He is depicted (although still young,) with the nimbus 
of God, the open gospel and the inscription, “‘“o y”’—“ I am that I 
am,’—the whole being usually enclosed with an aureole. 

Amid all the changes that the portraiture of Christ underwent, 
it is noticeable that His likeness was never intentionally heathen- 
ized ; whereas, the Father frequently appears as the combatting 
Apollo, and in characters designed from the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus, in Italian miniatures and illuminations of the 
twelfth century, He often bears the sword and bow of a “mighty 
man of war,” and is delineated as the “ God of battles ”’ who com- 
manded Israel against His foes,—* et mussit sagittas suas, et disst- 
pavit cos.’ During the Middle Ages, much importance was at- 
tached to the position of the figures in a painting or group of statu- 
ary, and in this instance, likewise, the Son constantly takes pre- 
cedence, either as the representative of the First Person of the 
Trinity, or as exercising the powers of the Holy Spirit. Indepen- 
dently of the motives before referred to for attributing this pre-emi- 
nence to Christ, prevailing sentiment found its justification in the 
identity of the Father and Son so often stated by the Evangelists,— 
“ Feo et Pater unum sumus,’—“ Qui videt me, videt eum qui missit 
me,’’—so that, when the text corroborated the teachings of the clergy 
and harmonized with the strong tendency of public feeling to the 
same end, this propensity to elevate the Son at the expense of the 
other persons of the Godhead became irresistible. 

How faithful a record of changes in opinion art keeps, may be 
learned from the innovations in Christian iconography made 
during the twelfth century. Then the “ Divine hand” was first 
supplemented by the face, and subsequently by the bust and entire 
figure of the Creator. These altered modes of representation cor- 
responded with the gradually increasing materialism of the times, 
Didron, in fact, calls it “the period of materialism,” and, like all 
similar reactions, its natural tendency was towards extremes. 
Having delineated the Almighty as a majestic man, similar, but 
not same, with Christ, artists proceeded to adorn His figure with 
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the insignia of the highest temporal authority they knew of ; thus, 
in Germany He appears with the imperial regalia, in France and 
Spain as a king, and in Italy like a pope. Henceforth, whenever 
the Father is represented as one of a group, His is the central 
figure, and in delineations of the Trinity the Son is placed upon 
His right, and is portrayed as being much the younger of the two. 
This naturalistic conception, this attempt to follow observed phe- 
nomena rather than speculative opinions, does not appear to have 
excited any apprehension of a revival of Arianism, and the 
natural relation of filiation between the First and Second Persons 
was expressed everywhere in Europe without ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion. In brief, from the evidence furnished by Christian art, we 
may conclude that the reverence for the Father has progressively 
increased, not from any augmented religious sentiment in societies, 
because this has certainly not grown stronger, but altogether on 
account of an advance in mental development. 

From the fifth to the ninth century, when the supremacy of the 
Church was absolute, He, in common with all other representations 
of a sacred character, bore the unmistakable impress of the 
monastic type. During the feudal period, another ideal was 
evolved, and at once stamped itself upon the portraitures of God. 
His pictures and statues in this age are all expressive of courage, 
pride, conscious power, and severity,—in short, of the qualities 
that inspired the greatest reverence and excited the most sincere 
admiration among the largest number of people. With the rise of 
the free cities and the elevation of the burgher class during the 
thirteenth century, public feeling underwent another change. The 
figure of the Almighty became less rigid, the face less stern. For 
the pose of a mailed warrior, and an expression befitting the coun- 
tenance of the Rex tremende magestatis, art, yielding to the “ form 
and pressure” of the times, substituted plasticity of outline and a 
benignity of mien which assured men of His accessibility to the 
humble, and bore witness to a nearer interest in the affairs of every- 
day life. Certain theological modifications accompanied, or rather 
preceded, those varieties of delineation. God’s relation to the 
world is usually comprehended in the idea of His providence, and 
conceptions of this have been strongly contrasted at different 
periods. That belonging to the first general mode of representing 
the Almighty was imagined to be chiefly occupied with 
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contriving pestilence and famine, together with other punishments 
for sin. In the second instance, this power was regarded as almost 
exclusively engaged in the conduct of wars and their accom- 
panying political changes, while in do¢h its agency was directed.to 
the awakening of penitence, and not of gratitude. It was the 
Saints who bestowed peace and happiness, and to them mankind 
confided their griefs; they were the tutelary divinities of every 
country, province, city, town, and the majority of Christians never 
looked beyond the sphere of their power. With the thirc change, 
we observe the diffusion of a nascent belief, as yet, however, unde- 
veloped and vague, that, if the providence of God is to be regarded 
as present at all, it must be considered as universally present, and 
consequently that the blessings of life are to be ascribed to its 
operation in human affairs,as much as its misfortunes! It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this change of opinion indicates a 
progress from the semi-barbarous to the more civilized condition, 
and that its general acceptance affected the relations existing be- 
tween Church and State profoundly. But neither then nor at any 
time before the Renaissance did art rise to the conception of an 
ideal of the Father, the creator and preserver of mankind. All 
that human power could effect in this direction was left by the 
grim irony of events to be accomplished by genius and not by 
devotion,—to be produced during a revolutionary age and in the 
most irreligious country in Christendom. 

From the first (and even during the iconoclastic era), the Son 
was a favorite subject with artists, and in iconography as well as in 
the rubric and in polemics He has always been the object of pecu- 
liar honor and interest. In the carvings of Roman sarcophagi, in 
Italian paintings and artistic remains, such as those of Aliscamps, 
Arles, Rheims, etc, the figure of Jesus constantly appears, and He 
is always represented as youthful and endowed with as much 
beauty as it was within the power of the artist to bestow ; but, in 
in the mediocracy that may then be said to have been universal, 
the subject never received adequate treatment. His person was 
not, it is true, always an imitated Apollo or Mercury, bedecked 
with Christian emblems, but it was as little that of the Christ. His 
portraits—miraculous and otherwise,—had already originated acon- 
ventional type, and the famous letter of Lentulus (forgery though 
it was,) justified the prevalent opinion in regard to His beauty. 
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Christian art never freed itself from the influence of classicism until 
Christendom had reached the lowest depth and last period of its 
intellectual degradation ; and in consequence we possess numerous 
representations of persons of the pantheon called after Himand 
placed in His position with reference to otherfigures. Artists fell 
into all sorts of extravagant incongruities, and Christ is often 
depicted asa Roman officer, wearing Senatorial robes, and seated in 
a curule chair, and in this disguise He is sometimes actually placed 
upon the mystic mount whence flow the four rivers, and is sur- 
rounded by the Evangelists. There gradually arose two typi- 
cal modes of depicting the Son; the first and most ancient 
was that in which He was represented as a beautiful youth, 
the other that in which He appears as a stern and sorrow- 
stricken man. These general forms existed contempora- 
neously, with perhaps some preponderance in number in favor of 
the former, until the tenth century, and then, in consequence of a 
marked increase of religious zeal all over Europe, and an added 
vigilance and severity upon the part of the Church, a great change 
occurred. The entire character of artistic representation was 
altered by this reaction—the miracles of mercy and the illustrations 
of that charity upon which practical Christianity is based gradually 
gave place to delineations of the Passion and the Last Judgment, and 
Christ the Redeemer was supplanted by an avenging God, from 
whose awful throne issued the fiery streams that engulfed the 
wicked. “ How great,” observes Didron, “ is the difference between 
the inexorable Christ of Michael Angelo and the merciful God of 
the ancient sarcophagi; what centuries of misery and misfortune 
must have passed away in the same country before the type pre- 
served in the frescoes of the catacombs changed into that preserved 
in the Sistine Chapel !” 

In depicting the “ Triumph of Christ,” His figure varies as re- 
markably as it does in delineations of other scenes belonging to 
the history of the Atonement. Both in Greek and Latin art He 
is portrayed as especially the messenger of God, and is there 
figured like an angel, wearing, however, the cruciform nimbus, in- 
scribed with some designative text. 

Classic art had no subject in which solemnity of design was more 
conspicuous than in that of the Pantocrator, as He appears in the © 
great cupolas of the Greek Churches; but in the barbarism of the 
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West the conception became degraded to an almost inconceivable 
degree, and it is not uncommon to see Christ represented in the 
Roman frescoes as “a naked, feeble and suffering infant,” surrounded, 
however, with the insignia of “an infinite majesty,” forced by the 
necessities of the Father’s scheme for the redemption of mankind 
to become incarnate. In many paintings and illustrations He is 
portrayed in the act of receiving the scrip and staff of a pilgrim 
and, except from the composition of the picture or group, or the 
incongruous introduction of emblems peculiar to the Divine person, 
the figure has no individuality whatever. Soalso, on His ascent to 
heaven, “ after sin and death have been overcome, and the basilisk 
and asp are slain,” it is not the victorious and Divine Son of God that 
Western artists have portrayed, but only a palmer giving an ac- 
count of his distant journey. 

In fact, this whole subject, as it appears in the later Roman and 
medizval works, preserved in a great number of medallions, MSS., 
miniatures, etc., is treated trivially and contemptibly, and the 
artists themselves are only saved from the imputation of blas- 
phemy because we know them to have been so ignorant as to 
have been practically irresponsible, 

God, meditating upon Himself, evolved Christ, and from the 
Father and the Son proceeds the Holy Ghost. Such is patristric 
philosophy, as taught by its greatest master! This is merely the 
‘restatement of a question with which reason can have nothing to 
do, since it is from its nature undemonstrable, and must be resolved 
by all men according to the measure of their faith. The abstract 
nature of the Trinitarian doctrine is well expressed in art; but, if 
the Father veiled His face from men under the new dispensation, 
He had not always done so during the old, and it was possible to 
connect the Christian God with the world through the Jewish 
Jehovah. Not so with the Third Person of the Trinity, who at all 
times remained but an impersonification of certain qualities, and 
whose individuality was never invested with a typicalform. “The 
different characteristics to be observed belong less to the epoch 
than to the country, or the imagination of the artist-; they rest 
rather on esthetics and geographical situation, than on chrono- 
logical distinctions.” Up to the eleventh century, the Holy Spirit 
is always depicted under the form of a dove, whose head is encir- 
cled with the cruciform nimbus, and so general was the opinion 
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that this abstract conception of divinity was best represented em- 
blematically, that in the eighth century Severus was anathematized 
by the Second Council of Nicea for objecting to the custom. Those 
fanciful correspondences that are so alluring to minds in a certain 
stage of devolopment, gave rise to numerous parallels between the 
swiftness, innocence and zrial home of the dove, and the functions 
of the Paraclete as related to the nature and action of the soul. There 
were no better attested miracles than those in which the spirit of 
Polycarp was seen to arise from his ashes in the form of a white dove, 
and that of Patitius, under the same likeness, to spring from the 
martyr’s blood and wing its flight towards heaven. 

Until the materialism of the age became so gross that people 
were unable to appreciate an allegorical representation, however 
plain its meaning, this continued to be the generally received em- 
blem of the Third Person, and thus He is figured in the act of 
descending upon the head of St. John the Precursor, and resting 
upon the shoulders of Gregory the Great, in his statue at Nd6tre 
Dame de Chartres. Finally, when men became incapable of con- 
ceiving an abstract and impersonal power, the Holy Spirit was 
anthropomorphized, and it is under the human form that he places 
the crown upon the Virgin in the Cathedral of Amiens. 

The incarnation of the Third Person was a gradual process, 
however, and was preceded by the symbol of the winged head, in 
illustration of His function as the creator and preserver of science, 
A more figurative expression of the same conception is the pillar 
of fire, probably due to suggestions found in the commentaries of 
Gregory of Tours. In general, however, “as we approach our own 
time,” remarks M. Cyprian-Robert, “ the genius of modern invention 
sought to represent the Holy Ghost as a beautiful young man,—the 
immortal youth by whom nature is captivated.’ Illuminations of 
the twelfth century present the Trinity as equal in everything, even 
in age; and the persons are always made mature. This idea, car- 
ried to extravagance, gave rise to the custom of representing them 
with three bodies joined to one head, and this an altogether un- 
characteristic one, only to be distinguished by the Divine 
emblems. 

Occasionally, during the darkest medizeval period, the Holy Spirit 
is omitted in delineations of the Trinity; but “from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century these representations—z. ¢., those in human 
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shape,—abound, and we find figures of Him in mortal 
form, varying from the tenderest infancy (some months only, ora 
few years ofage,) up to an advanced period of old age.” 

Even apart from theological constructions, the iconographical 
history of the Viryin presents features not surpassed in interest by 
those already outlined. The admission of a female element into 
their pantheons is a fact common to most of the historic religions, 
and the conception of a virgin mother, co-operating in those incar- 
nations of the Divine essence which have many times been sup- 
posed to visit the earth, is not by any means peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. But here, as elsewhere, the canonical books have been 
reticent, and an ideal so full of tenderness and beauty has been 
left to religious associations for development. Churches have 
filled up the blanks left by the Bible, and must naturally have 
accomplished this according to their capacities and the temper of 
the times. 

Whether or not we acknowledge her as the Queen of Heaven, 
it is nevertheless true that she reigns in the hearts of the larger 
portion of Christians, and those to whom history is truly “ philos- 
ophy teaching by example” will need no further proof of her 
Divine right to sovereignty. We are not now discussing what 
should be believed, but the influence upon art of certain doctrines, 
whether true or not ; and in this connection we may assert that, i! 
the age immediately succeeding the fall of Rome had not the ability: 
to produce any representation of a God, it was still less capable 
of producing a goddess. Fifteen centuries of preparation were 
required in order to enable the nation then most advanced in 
civilization to accomplish this, and to realize a conception in which 
the universal heart could recognize the expression of its own emo- 
tions. Among many reasons for this, the attitude of the Church 
towards women is most prominent. Individual females were hon- 
ored and sainted, but the sex itself was degraded, even from the 
position it had occupied during the Empire. Doctrinal implica- 
tions are less easily avoided when treating of the history of the 
Virgin in art, than while we were engaged in tracing the icono- 
graphy of the Trinity, and we shall therefore only give an out- 
line of the more striking variations in the manner of depicting her. 

St. Augustine says that no authentic portrait existed in his day, 
and the earliest we possess seem to be no more than expressions of 
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the physiological idea of maternity. In these there is not the least 
evidence of any sentiment—not even that of devotion. She is the 
mother of Christ, and portrayed as much older than her son. After 
the movement in her favor inaugurated by Cyril of Alexandria had 
become more general, her appearance underwent a great change. 
She was regarded now as less the mother of Jesus than the bride of 
God ; and, though minute directions for her portraiture were framed 
by the Council of Ephesus, (A. D. 431,) this altered view at once 
resulted in making her younger and more beautiful, and decking 
her with that diadem of heaven, the cruciform nimbus, which at- 
tested the equality afterwards announced in the psalter of St. Bona- 
ventura. ; 

Sociology isat present a very incomplete science, and historic 
induction as likely as not to lead to the most fantastic errors in 
fact. If we argued from the iconographical history of the Virgin 
up to the thirteenth century, a continuance and increase of the 
sentiment which caused her to be represented as young, lovely and 
majestic, we should discover, in studying her portraits, that some 
cause more potent than the authority of the Church had inter- 
vened to produce an altogether different result. The reaction from 
that artistic sentimentalism which, not satisfied with endowing the 
Holy Mother with youth and beauty, proceeded to the length of de- 
picting her as of the same age, and even younger than her son, re- 
sulted, from causes wholly apart from religion, in depriving her not 
only of these attractions, but of all dignity and refinement of ex- 
pression and form. It might have been expected that at a 
time when appeals in behalf of liberty and reason were beginning 
to find a response from the multitude, and when champions whose 
names “the world will not willingly let die” stood forth in their 
cause, that religious art would be improved and asthetic feeling 
display itself ina higher phase of development. This was the 
case finally ; but the eras of comparative simplicity and sameness 
in social structure had passed, and in the increasing complexity of 
society the effects of its changes could no longer manifest them- 
selves directly. The most important politico-social movement 
that the thirteenth century witnessed was that of the partial eman- 
cipation of the middle class. This burgher revolution was accom- 
plished, like all other revolutions, slowly, and its representative 

deas became in time the property of the people at large. Naturally, 
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naturally, this must have been the case, or it would have failed, in- 
stead of being universally successful. It is beside our subject to 
enter further into the consideration of an intellectual development 
yet continuing, and of which no man can foresee the end; but its 
influence upon Christian art, the reaction against the artistic ten- 
dencies ofthe preceding epoch it occasioned, are apparent enough. 
Artists forsook their ideals for human models which they were unable 
to render otherwise than literally, and, in obedience to the irresist;- 
blep ressure of general opinion and the growing anthropomorphism 
of the age, they gradually transformed the Almighty into an earthly 
potentate, and attributed to him all the passions of a man, while 
at the same time they degraded the Virgin—that purest and most 
perfect type that religion has given to art,—into “ a great vulgar 
woman,” 

This was the consequence of the irruption of the plebian class 
into society and the State; an effect, also, that remained perma- 
nent until Italian genius restored the Queen of Heaven and gave 
to her forever an immortal and unsurpassable benignity and love- 
liness, 


Among the general truths illustrated in human annals is this : 
The verity of one age is lost by inclusion in wider generaliza- 
tions, or becomes practically worthless from irrelativity to dif- 
erent conditions, Wherever mental progress exists, it is man- 
ifested by a greater complexity in intellectual structure, and 
the results of the mind’s action express themselves less directly in 
conduct, as its relational part becomes developed by contact with 
a wider and more differentiated environment. Herein lies the ex- 
planation of the strange comment of the Renaissance upon me- 
dizval art. It might be inferred, from the foregoing sketch of 
Christian iconography, that (considered from the historic stand- 
point,) art a/ways reflects the mental character. Such a conclusion 
is unjustified by facts. Mantegna, Verrocchio, Perugino and Titian, 
all bore false witness to the traits of their age. Asthetic emo- 
tion and intellectual appreciation have no necessary relation either to 
morality or religion, and the contrast between the high develop- 
ment of the former and the low state of the latter in Italy at the 
close of the fifteenth century, is at first sight one of the most 
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anomalous facts in history. Space forbids any review of the 
causes of this imperfect mental evolution, and it suffices to point 
out here that art then ceased to be the index of national charcter, 
and that the most perfect works of the Renaissance utterly fail to 
illustrate the character of the era in which they were produced. 


J. H. Porter. 








TO CHLOE. 





(HORACE, BOOK I., ODE XXIII.*) 





IKE a young fawn, through pathless mountains straying, 
L Her timid mother’s footsteps still delaying, 
Frightened by each trembling leaf that spring unfolds, 
Alarmed by every breeze that blows across the wolds, 
Transfixed with terror if a lizard only glides 

From the green covert where at noon he hides ; 

So, startled Chloe flies, if but I chance to cross her path, 
As if a tiger followed, or Gzetulian lion in his wrath. 

Oh, cease these vain and foolish tricks, fair maid, 

And learn no more of men to be afraid. 

The time hath come to quit your watchful mother’s side, 


In other eyes to live, in other arms to hide. 
M. R. T. 


* Translated by members of the Chestnut Hill Horace Club. 
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ON WIGS: THEIR RISE AND FALL. 


\ \ THEN it is said that Hadrian was the first Roman Emperor 

who wore a wig, nothing more is meant than that he was 
the first who avowedly wore one. They were common enough 
before his time. Caligula and Messalina put them on for the pur- 
pose of disguise when they were abroad at night, and Otho conde- 
scended to conceal his baldness with what he fain hoped his sub- 
jects would accept as a natural head of hair belonging to one who 
bore the name of Cesar, 

Allusions to wigs are frequently made, both by the historians 
as well as by the poets of ancient times. We know that they were 
worn by fashionable gentlemen in Palmyra and Baalbec, and that 
the Lycians took to them out of necessity. When their conqueror, 
Mausolus, had ruthlessly ordered all their heads to be shaven, the 
poor Lycians felt themselves so supremely ridiculous that they in- 
duced the King’s general, Candalus, by means of an irresistible 
bribe, to permit them to import wigs from Greece, and the symbol 
of their degradation became the very pink of Lycian fashion. 

Hannibal was a stout soldier, but on the article of perukes he 
was as nice about their fashion as any dandy. Hannibal wore them 
sometimes to improve, sometimes to disguise, his person; and, if 
he wore one long enough to spoil its beauty, he never hesitated to 
fling it aside when its aspect was battered. 

Ovid and Martial celebrate the golden-colored wigs of Germany. 
The latter writer is very severe on the dandies and coquettes of 
his day, who thought to win attraction under a wig. Propertius, 
who could describe so tenderly and appreciate so well what was 
so lovely in girlhood, whips his butterflies into dragons at the bare 
idea of a nymph ina foupet. Venus Anadyomene herself would 
have had no charms for that gentle sigher of sweet and enervating 
sounds, had she wooed him in borrowed hair, If he were not par- 
ticular touching morals, he was severly correct concerning curls, 

If the classical poets winged their satirical shafts against wigs, 
these were as little spared by the mimic thunderbolts of the Fath- 
ers, Councils, and Canons of the early Church. Even poets and 
Christian elders could no more digest human hair than the alligator, 
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of whom, dead, it is said, you may know how many individuals 
he devoured while living by the number of hair-balls in the stom- 
ach, which can neither digest nor eject them. 

The indignation of Tertullian respecting these aforesaid wigs is 
something terrific. Not less is that of Saint Gregory of Nazianzus, 
who especially vouches for the virtue of his sister Gorgonia, for the 
reason that she neither cared to curl her hair nor to repair its lack 
of beauty by the aid of awig. The thunder of Saint Jerome against 
these adornments was quite as loud as that of any of the Fathers. 
They were preached against as unbecoming to Christianity. Coun- 
cil after Council, from the first at Constantinople to the last Pro- 
vincial Council at Tours, denounced wigs, even when worn in joke, 
« There is no joke in the matter!’ exclaimed the exceedingly irate 
Saint Bernard ; “the woman who wears a wig commits a mortal 
sin.” Saint John Chrysostom cites Saint Paul against the fashion, 
arguing that they who prayed or preached in wigs could not be 
said to worship, or to teach the Word of God “ with head uncov. 
ered.” ‘“ Look,” says Cyprian to the wearers of false hair; “look at 
the Pagans! they pray in veils. What better are youthan Pagans, 
if you come to prayers in perukes?”’ Many local synods would 
authorize no fashion of wearing hair but straight and short. This 
form was especially enjoined on the clergy. Saint Ambrose as 
strictly enjoined the fashion upon the women of his diocese. “Do 
not talk to me of curls,” said this hard-working prelate; “they are 
lenocinia forma, non precepta virtutis.’ Theladies smiled. It was 
to some such obdurate and beautiful rebels that Cyprian once 
gravely preached, saying : “ Give heed to me,O ye women! Adul- 
tery is a grievous sin; but she who wears false hair is guilty of a 
greater.” 

It must have been a comfortable state of society when two angry 
ladies could say to each other: “ You may say of me what you 
please ; you may charge me with breaking the Seventh Command- 
ment; but, thank Heaven and Cyprian! you cannot accuse me of 
wearing a wig!” 

No pains were spared to deter women from this gnormity. 
Saint Jerome holds up the fate of Pratexta as a warning to all 
ladies addicted to the fashion of the world, Pratexta was a very 
respectable lady, married to a somewhat paganish husband, Hy- 
metius. Their niece, Eustochia, resided with them. At the insti- 
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gation of the husband, Przetexta took the shy Eustochia in hand, 
attired her in a splendid dress, and covered her fair neck with ring- 
lets. Having enjoyed the sight of the modest maiden so attired, 
Preetexta went to bed. To that bedside immediately descended an 
angel with wrath upon his brow and billows of angry sounds issu- 
ing from his lips. “Thou hast,” said the spirit,“ obeyed thy hus- 
band rather than the Lord, and hast dared to deck the hair of a 
virgin, and made her look like a daughter of earth. For this do I 
wither up thy hands, and bid thee recognize the enormity of thy 
crime in the amount of thy anguish and bodily suffering. Five 
months more shalt thou live, and then Hell shall be thy portion ; 
and, if thou art bold enough to touch the head of Eustochia again, 
thy husband and thy children shall die even before thee.” 

Saint Jerome pledges himself for the truth of this story, which 
is exceedingly perplexing and utterly unintelligible. 

The ladies were more difficult of management than the clergy. 
The former were not to be terrified by the assurance that breaking 
an ordinance of man was a worse crime than breaking one of the 
commandments of God. The hair of the clergy was kept straight 
by decree of forfeiture of revenues or benefice against incumbents 
who approached the altars with curls, even of their natural hair. 
Pomades and scented waters were denounced as damnable inven- 
tions; but anathema was uttered against the priest guilty of wear- 
ing one single hair combed up above its fellows, 

«All personal disguise,’ says Tertullian, “is adultery before 
God. All perukes, paint, and powder are disguises and inventions 
of the devil,” This zealous individual appeals to personal as often 
as to religious feeling. “If you will not fling away your false hair,” 
says he, “ as hateful to Heaven, cannot I make it hateful to your- 
selves by reminding you that the false hair you wear may have 
come, not only from a criminal, but from a very dirty head,—per- 
haps from the head of one already damned ?” 

This was a very hard hit, indeed ; but it was not nearly so clever 
a stroke at wigs as that dealt by Clemens of Alexandria. The lat- 
ter informed the astounded wig-wearers that, when they knelt at 
church to receive the blessing, they must be good enough to re- 
member that the benediction remained on the wig, and did not pass 
through to the wearer! This wasastumbling-block to the people, 
many of whom, however, retained the peruke and took their chances 
as to the percolating through it of the benediction. 
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On similarly obstinate people Tertullian railed with a hasty 
charge of ill-prepared logic. “You were not born with wigs,” 
said he; “ God did not give them to you. God not giving them, ° 
you must necessarily have received them from the devil.” 

It was manifest that so rickety a syllogism was incapable of 
shaking the lightest soupet from a reasoning Christian’s skull, In- 
deed, the logic of Tertullian, when levied against wigs, is exceed- 
ingly faulty. Men of the world he points out as being given to 
over-scrupulous cleanliness, Your sazu¢ is dirty from an impulse 
of duty; were he otherwise, he might be too seductive to the 
weaker sex. This reminds one of the Monk of Prague, who was 
blind, but he had so fine a nose that he was able to distinguish be- 
tween a saint and a sinner by the smell. 

Not only were the Scriptures pressed into service against those 
who wore false hair or dyed their own, but zealous Christian priests 
quoted even heathen writers to shame men out of the custom. It 
is a remarkable thing how well acquainted these well-meaning 
but somewhat over-straining personages were with the erotic poets 
of heathendom. 

Before the period of the Conquest of England by William the 
Norman, ecclesiastics were hardly distinguishable from the laity 
except by the tonsure, and of this they seemed to have been partly 
ashamed, for they concealed it to the best of their ability by brush- 
ing the long hair around it so as to cover the distinctive mark. 

, It was only the great dignitaries who wore beards; had a poor 
priest ventured to carry one on his face, he would have had the one 
pulled and the other slapped by his ecclesiastical superiors, The 
inferior clergy cared nothing about the matter until beards were 
interdicted, so far as they were concerned ; and when the Council 
of Limoges, in 1031, decreed that the wearing of the beard was to 
be entirely optional, all concerned lost all interest in the question. 
Desire had only fastened itself upon what was forbidden. As for 
the more dignified clergy of the period, they were the most splendid 
dressers of the day ; and the greatest « dandies” those who offici- 
ated at the altar. No censure directed against their extravagance 
in this respect had any effect upon them. It was only when the 
reproof seemingly came from Heaven that they cared for it, as in 
the case of the young soldier in the army of Stephen, who was in- 
tensely vain of the locks which fell from his crown to his knees, 
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and which he suddenly cut off close to the roots, in consequence 
of dreaming that the devil was strangling him with his own luxu- 
riant ringlets, The dream did not cure other fops. 

In the days of King John, our English ancestors actually curled 
their hair with crisping-irons, and bound their locks with fillets, 
like girls. They went bareheaded, lest the beauty of their curls 
be disturbed by a cap, and were notatall the sort of men that we 
should suspect of having wrung a Magna Charta from a King,— 
that Magna Charta, the original copy of which fell into the hands 
of a tailor, who was cutting it up into measures for other men, 
when it was rescued, not without difficulty, and consigned to its 
present safe custody in the British Museum, 

English /adies (despite the fact that English lords cherished 
wigs even in the days of Stephen, ) do not appear to have adopted 
the fashion of wearing perukes until about the year 1550. Junius, 
in his Commentarium de Coma, says that false hair caine into use 
with the ladies about that time, and that such use had never before 
been adopted by English matrons. Some three hundred years be- 
fore this, the Benedictine monks at Canterbury, who were canons 
of the cathedral, very pathetically represented to Pope Innocent IV. 
that they were subject to very bad colds from serving in the wide 
and chilly cathedral bareheaded. The Pontiff gave them solemn 
permission to guard against cathedral bronchitis and phthisis by 
covering their heads with the hoods common to their Order, bid- 
ding them to have especial care, however, to fling back the hood at 
the reading of the Gospel and the elevation of the Host. Zealous 
churchmen have been very indignant at the attempts made to 
prove that ‘the permission of Innocent IV. might be construed asa 
concession to priests, allowing them to wear wigs if they were so 
minded, The question was settled at the Great Council of Eng- 
land, held in London in 1268. That Council refused to sanction 
the wearing by clerics of “ guas vulgo ‘ cotfes’ vocant,” except when 
they were travelling, Ifa cosfeven were profane, a wig to this 
Council would have taken the guise of an unpardonable sin. It is, 
nowever, well known that, although Rome forbadea priest to offi 
ciate with covered head, permission to do so was purchasable. In 
fact, the rule of Rome was not founded, as it was asserted to be, on 
Scripture. Permission was readily granted to the Romish priests 
in China to officiate with covered heads, as being more agreeable 
to the native idea there of what was seemly. 
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Native sentiment nearer home was much less regarded. Thus, 
when the Bulgarians complained to Pope Nicholas that their priests 
would not permit them to wear, during church time, those head- 
wrappers or turbans which it was their habit never to throw off, 
the Pontiff returned an answer which almost took the brief and 
popular form of “Serve you right,” and the Bulgarians, on the 
other hand, took nothing by their motion. 

Anselm of Canterbury was as little conceding to the young and 
long-haired nobles of his day as was Pope Nicholas to the Bul- 
garians. 

Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, relates that on one occasion— 
it was Ash Wednesday,—the primate soundly rebuked the hirsute 
aristocracy, put them in penance, and refused them absolution 
until they had submitted to be close shorn. The prelate would 
allow none to enter his cathedral who wore either false or long - 
hair. Against both, the objection remained for a lengthened period 
insuperable. When Henry I. of England was in France, Sirron, 
Bishop of Seez, told him that Heaven was disgusted at the aspect 
of Christians in long hair, or who wore on manly heads locks that, 
perhaps, originally came from female brows. They were, he said, 
sons of Belial for so offending. The King looked grave; the pre- 
late insinuatingly invited the father of his people, who wore long, if 
not false, hair, to set a worthy example. “ We’ll think of it,” said 
the sovereign. “Notime like the present,” replied the prelate, 
who produced a pair of shears from his episcopal sleeve, and ad- 
vanced toward Henry, prepared to sweep off those honors which 
the monarch would fain have preserved. But what was the scep- 
tre of the prince to the forceps of the priest? The former meekly 
sat down at the entrance of his tent, while the Bishop clipped him 
with the skilful alacrity of the immortal Figaro. Noble after no- 
ble submitted tothe same operation, and, while these were being 
docked by the more dignified clergy, a host of inferior ecclesiastics 
passed through the ranks of the grinning soldiers, and cut off hair 
enough to have made the fortunes of all the periwig-builders who 
rolled in gilded chariots during the palmy days of the Grand 
Monarque. 

Periwigs established themselves victoriously (dividing even the 
Church,) under Louis XIV. When a boy, that king had such long 
and beautiful hair, that a fashion ensued for all classes to wear at 
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least an imitation thereof. When Louis began to lose his own, he 
also took to false adornment, and full-bottomed wigs bade defiance 
to the canons of the Church. 

Charles [I. did not bring the fashion with him ‘to Whitehall. 
On the contrary, he withstood it. He forbade the members of the 
universities to wear wigs, smoke tobacco, or read their sermons, 
The members did all three, and Charles soon found himself doing 
the first two. “On the 2d of November, 1663,” says Pepys, «I 
heard the Duke (of York) say that he was going to wear a periwig ; 
and they say the King also will. I never till this day,” he adds, « ob- 
served that the King was mighty grey. ” This, perhaps, was the rea- 
son why Charles stooped to assume what he had before denounced. 
Pepys himself had adventured on the step in the previous May ; 
and what a business it was for the little man! Hearhim! ‘8th. 
At Mr. Jervas’s, my old barber, I did try two or three borders and 
periwigs, meaning to wear one ; and yet I have no stomach for it, but 
that the pains of keeping my hair clean is so great. He trimmed 
me, and at last I parted ; but my mind was almost altered from 
my first purpose from the trouble which I foresee will be in wear- 
ing them also.” He took some time to make up his mind ; and 
only in October of the same year does he take poor Mrs. Pepys 
“to my periwig-maker’s, and their showed my wife the periwig 
made for me, and she likes it very well.” 

In April, 1665, the wig was in the hands of Jervas, under repair. 
In the meantime, our old friend took to his natural hair ; but early 
in May we find him recording “that this day, after I had suffered 
my own hayre to grow long, in order to wearing it, I find that the 
convenience of periwigs is so great, that I have cut off all short 
again, and will keep to periwigs.” In the autumn, on Sunday, the 
3d of September, the wicked little gallant moralizes thus on peri- 
wigs and their prospects: “ Up, and put on my colored silk suit, 
very fine; and my new periwig, bought a good while since, but 
durst not wear, because the plague was in Westminster when I 
bought it; and it is a wonder what will be the fashion after the 
plague is done, as to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy any 
hayre for fear of the infection, that it has been cut off the heads of 
people dead of the plague.” The plague and the fear thereof were 
clean forgotten before many months had passed ; and in June, 1666, 
Pepys says: “Walking in the galleries at Whitehall, I find the 
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ladies of honor dressed in their riding-garbs, with coats and doub- 
lets with deep skirts just for all the world like mine, and buttoned 
their doublets up their breasts, with periwigs and with hats, so that 
only for a long petticoat dragging under their men’s coats, nobody 
would take them for women in any point whatever; which was 
an odd sight, and a sight that did not please me.” 

The moralist at Whitehall, however, could not forget his mission 
when at the “ Mercer’s.” There, on the 14th of August, 1666, 
the thanksgiving day for the recent naval victory, after “ hearing a 
piece of the Dean of Westminster’s sermon,” dining merrily, en- 
joying the sport at the Bear Garden, and letting off fireworks, the 
periwig-philosopher, with his wife, Lady Penn, Peg and Nan Wright, 
kept it up at Mrs. Mercer’s after midnight ; “and there, mighty 
merry, smutting one another with candle-grease and soot, until ° 
most of us looked like devils. And that being done, then we 
broke up, and to my house, and there I made them drink; 
and up stairs we went and then fell into dancing ; W. Battelier 
dancing well; and dressing him and I, and one Mr. Bannister, who 
came over also with us, like women; and Mercer put-on a suit of 
Tom’s like a boy. And Mr. Wright, and my wife, and Peg Penn 
put on periwigs, and thus we spent until three or four in the morn- 
ing, mighty merry;” and little troubled with the thought 
whether the skull which had afforded the hair for such periwigs 
was lying in the pest-fields or not. By the following year, our 
rising gentleman grows extravagant in his outlay for such adorn- 
ments ; and he, who had been content to wear a wig at twenty-three 
shillings, buys now a pair for four pounds, ten shillings,—“ mighty 
fine ; indeed, too fine, I thought for me.” And yet, amazingly 
proud was he of his purchase, recording two days afterwards that 
he had “ been to church, and with my mourning, very handsome ; 
and new periwig made a great show.” 

Doubtless, under James II. his periwigged pate made a still 
greater show ; for then had wigs become stupendous in their 
architecture. The beaux who stood beneath them carried exqui- 
site combs in their ample pockets, with which on all occasions 
they ever and anon combed their periwigs, and rendered themselves 
irresistible. Even at that period wisdom was thought to be be- 
neath the wig. “ A full wig,” says Farquhar, in his Love and a 
Bottle, (1698), “ is as infallible a token of wit as the laurel.” 
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Archbishop Tillotson is the first of the clergy represented in a 
wig. ‘“ I can remember,” he says, in one of his sermons, “ since 
wearing of the hair below the ears was looked upon as a sin of the 
first magnitude, and when ministers generally, whatever their text 
was, did either find or make occasion to reprove the great sin of 
long hair ; and if they saw any one in the congregation guilty in 
that kind, they would point him out particularly, and let fly at him 
with great zeal.” 

The victory of Ramillies introduced the wig, with its peculiar, 
gradually diminishing plaited tail, and tie, consisting of a great bow 
at the top anda smallet one at the bottom. This wig survived 
till the reign of George III. The marcaronis of 1729 wore “a 
macaw-like ¢oupet, and a most portentous tail,” But, when the 
French Revolution came in contact with any system,—from the 
German Empire to perukes,—that system perished in the collision. 
So periwigs ceased, like the dynasty of the Doges of Venice, and 
all that remains to remind us of by-gone glories in the former way 
is to be found in the Ramillies tie, which still clings to the court 
dress worn in England, though the wigs of the past have fallen 
from the head, never again to rise. 

Lady Wortley Montagu makes a severe remark in her letters, 
less against the wigs, indeed, than against their wearers. She is 
alluding to an alleged custom in the East, of branding every con- 
vict liar on the forehead, and she smartly adds that, if such a cus- 
tom had prevailed in her country, the entire world of beaux would 
have to pull their periwigs down to their eyebrows. 

Tillotson, as noticed above, makes reference to the opposition 
which perukes met with from the pulpit. The hostility from that 
quarter in England was faint, compared with the fiery antagonism 
which blazed in France, where the privilege of wearing long hair 
belonged at one time solely to royalty. Lombard, Bishop of Paris, 
in the middle of the twelfth century, induced royalty not to make 
the privilege common, but to abolish it altogether. The French 
monarchs wore their own hair cut short, until the reign of Louis 
XIII., who was the first King of France who worea wig. To the 
fashion set by him is owing that France ultimately became the 
paradise of peruquiers. 

In 1660, they first appeared on the heads of a few dandy abbés. 
As Ireland, in Edward Dwyer, or “ Edward of the wig,” has 
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preserved the memory of the first of her sons who took toa periwig, 
so France has handed down to us the Abbé de la Riviere, who died 
Bishop of Langres, as being the ecclesiastical innovator on whose 
head first rested a wig, with all the consequences of such guilty 
outrage of canonical discipline. The indignation of strict church- 
men was extreme, and, as the fashion began to spread amongst 
prelates, canons, and curés, the Bishop of Toul sat himself down 
and wrote a “blast” against perukes, the wearing of which, he said, 
unchristianized those who adopted the fashion. It was even an- 
nounced that a man had better not pray at all than pray with his 
head so covered. No profanity was intended when zealous, close- 
croppec, and bare-head ecclesiastics reminded their bewigged 
brethren that they were bound to imitate Christ in all things, and 
then asked them if the Saviour were likely to recognize a resem- 
blance to himself in a priest under a wig. Nor was this feeling 
confined to the Romish Church in France, The Reformed Church 
was fully as hostile against the new and detested fashion. Bor- 
deaux was in a state of insurrection, for no‘other reason than that 
the Calvanist pastor there had refused to admit any of his flock in 
wigs to the sacrament. And when Riviers, Protestant Professor of 
Theology at Leyden, wrote his Libertas Christiana circa Usum 
Capillitii Defensa, in behalf of perukes, the #/tra orthodox in both 
churches turned to gore him. The Romanists asked what could 
be expected from a Protestant but rankheresy ? And the Protest- 
ants disowned a brother who had defended a fashion which had 
originated with a Romanist. Each party stood by the words of 
Paul to Corinthians. In vain did some suggest that the Apostol- 
ical injunction was only local. Neither side would heed the sug- 
gestion, and would have insisted on bare heads at both poles. 
« And yet,” remarked the wiggites, “ it is common for preachers to 
preach incaps.”’ “ Ay,” retorted the orthodox ; “ but thatis simply 
because they are speaking in their own name. Reading the gos- 
pel or offering up the adorable sacrifice, they are speaking or act- 
ing in the name of the Universal Church. Ofcourse,” they added, 
“there are occasions when even a priest may be covered, If a 
Pope invented the diretta, a curé may wear a cap,” 

Sylvester was the first Pontiff who wore a mitre, but even that 
fashion became abused, and in the year 1000 a Pope was seen 
with his mitre on during mass,—a sight which startled the faithful, 
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and a fact which artists would be none the worse for remembering. 
After that period, bishops took to them so pertinaciously, that they 
hardly laid them by on going to bed. When the moderns brought 
the question back to its simple principles, and asked the sticklers 
for old customs if wigs were not as harmless as mitres, they were 
treated with very scant courtesy. If, it was said, a priest must even 
take off his ca/ofte (skull-cap) in the presence of a king or a Pope, 
how may he dare to wear a wig before God ? 

Richelieu was the first ecclesiastic of his rank in France who 
wore the modern calotte ; but it is to be doubted if he ever took 
it off in the presence of Louis XIII. It is known, however, that 
the French King’s ambassador, M. d’ Opperville, found much diffi- 
culty in obtaining an audience at Rome. He wore a wig acalottc, 
as though the tonsure had been regularly performed, and that 
the wig was natural hair. The officials declared that he could not 
be introduced unless he took off the ca/otte. He could not do this 
without taking off the wig also, as he showed the sticklers of court 
etiquette, and stood Before them with clean-shaved head, asking, 
at the same time: ‘ Would the Pope desire me to stand in his pres- 
ence in such a plight as this ?”” Perhaps His Holiness, had he re- 
ceived the ambassador under bare poll, would have graciously served 
him as one of his predecessors had served the Irish saint, Malachi, 
—put his pontifical tiara on the good old man’s head to prevent 
his taking cold! 

But ofall the tilters against wigs, none was so serious and chiv- 
alric as “Jean Baptiste Thiers, Docteur en Theologie et Curé dc 
Champrond.” Dr. Thiers, in the year 1690, wrote a book of some 
six hundred pages against the wearing of wigs by ecclesiastics. He 
published the same at his own expense, and high authority pro- 
nounced it conformable, in every respect, to the “Roman Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,” Dr. Thiers wrote a brief preface to his 
work, in which he invokes an abundant visitation of divine peace 
and grace on those who read his volume with tranquillity of mind, 
and who preferred truth to fashion. The invocation seems to be 
made in vain; for the tediousness of the author slays all tran- 
quillity of spirit on the part of the reader, who cannot, however, 
refrain from smiling at seeing the very existence of Christianity 
made to depend on the question of perukes. The book is a dull 
one ; but the prevailing idea in it—that it is all over with religion 
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if perukes be not abolished,—is one that might ccmpel a cynic to 
inextinguishable laughter. “ Yes,” says the Doctor, “ the origin of 
the tonsure is to be found in the cutting of Peter’s hair by the 
Gentiles to make him look ridiculous; ‘erefore, he who hides 
the tonsure beneath a peruke insults the Prince of the Apostles!” 
A species of reasoning comparable with which is not to be found 
in that book which Rome has honored by condemning ,— Whateley’s 
Logic. 

The volume, however, affords evidence of the intense excitement 
raised in France by the discussion of the bearing of wigs on Chris- 
tianity. For a season, the question in some degree resembled, in 
its treatment, at least, that of baptismal regeneration as now treated 
among ourselves. No primitively minded prelate would license a 
curé who professed neutrality on the matter of wigs. The wearers 
of these were often turned out of their benefices; but then they 
were welcomed in other dioceses by bishops who were heterodoxly 
given to the mundane comforts of wiggery. Terrible scenes took 
place in vestries between wigged priests ready to repair to the 
altar and their brethren and superiors who sought to prevent them. 
Chapters suspended such priests from place and profit ; Parliaments 
broke the decree of suspension, and Chapters renewed the interdict. 
In fact, the whole Church of France was rent in twain by the con- 
tending parties. 

Louis XIV. took the conservative side of. the question, so far as 
it regarded ecclesiastics; and the Archbishop of Rheims fondly 
thought he had clearly settled the dispute by decreeing that wigs 
might or might not be worn, according to circumstances. They 
were allowed to aged and infirm priests, but never at the altar. 
One consequence was that many priests used first to approach 
near the altar, and, taking off their wigs, deposit the same under 
protest in the hands of attending notaries. Such a talk about 
heads had not kept a whole city in confusion since the days of 
Saint Fructuarius, Bishop of Braga, who decreed the. penalty of ’ 
entirely shaving crowns against all the monks of that city caught 
in the act of kissing any of its maidens. Three-fourths of the grave 
gentlemen thuscame under the razor! Such would not have been 
the case, good reader, with you and me. Certainly not! 

Thiers could not see in the wig the uses discerned by Cumber- 
land, who says, in his comedy of the « Choleric Man,” “ Believe me, 
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there is much good sense in old distinctions. When the law lays 
down its full-bottomed periwig, you will find less wisdom in bald 
pates than you are aware of.” The Cure of Champrond says that 
the French priests, who yearly spent their thirty of forty pistoles in 
wigs, were so irreligious that they kept their best wigs for the 
world, and their oldest for God! wearing the first in drawing- 
rooms, and the latter in church. This was certainly less ingenious 
than in the case of the man who, having but one peruke, made it 
pass fortwo. It was naturally a kind of flowing bob; but by the 
oécasional addition of two tails it sometimes passed as a major. 

In France, wigs ended by assuming the appearance of nature. 
In the Reign of Terror, the modish blonde perukes worn by females 
wete made of hair purchased from the executioner, of whom old 
ladies bought the curls which had clustered about the young necks 
that had been severed by the knife of Sanson, But after this the 
fashion ceased among women, as it had already done among men, 
beginning to do so with the latter when our countryman Franklin 
appeared in his own hair, unpowdered, at the Court of Louis XVI. ; 
‘and from that period wigs, as the universal fashion of the time, 
ceased to be worn, and now belong only to history. 


WILLIAM DE BEAvvoIR FRYER. 
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VERSIONS OF GOETHE. 
HEIDENROESLEIN. 


N the summer heath so gay 
Was a Rosebud growing, 

Passed a youth along that way, 
And the Rosebud, young and glowing, 
In his heart much joy bestowing, 
Drew him near her, made him stay. 
Darling little Rose so red, 
Beauty o’er the heath you shed! 


Spake the youth, “ I break thee now, 
Rosebud on the heather ;”’ 

Said the Rosebud, “ Take me now, 

If you fear not the resistance 

Thorns can bring to my assistance :— 
Freedom thorns will not allow.” 
Darling little Rose so red, 

Raising o’er the heath your head! 


And the reckless youth then brake 
Rosebud on the heather. 

Rosebud pierced him in resistance, 

But her thorns brought no assistance, 

“ Woe!” and “ Ah!” in vain she spake : 
Yielded she to his persistence. 

Darling little Rose so red, 

Drooping on the heath your head! 





AN DIE ENTFERNTE, 


Have I then lost thee, friend to me so dear ? 
Hast thou, my fair one, from me flown ? 
Yet, well remembered, sounds upon my ear 
Thy every word, thy every tone. 
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When bright upon his path the day springs, 
The trav’ler vainly looks upon the sky 

To see where in the vaulted blue the lark sings 
Hidden above the ken of mortal eye. 


So, sadly turning me in each direction, 
Through field and woodland seek I only thee ; 
And all my songs crave only thy affection :— 
Oh, come, my darling, back to me. 


GLUECK AND TRAUM. 


Often in your happy dreaming 

By the altar we were seeming,— 

You my wife, your husband I. 

From your lips, when we were waking, 
Kisses oft have I been taking, 

Kisses ravished on the sly. 


The fairest pleasure Fate could shower, 
The joy of many a blissful hour, 

Pass’d by, like Time, with using. 

Like dreams the warmest kisses hasting, 
What good to me was in the tasting,— 
All joys like kisses losing ? 


Joun ANDREWS Harris. 
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THE DUTY OF EACH CITIZEN TO TAKE PART IN 
POLITICAL WORK. 


ACH American citizen is enabled by our free institutions to 
be the architect of his own fortunes, the only limit to the 
accomplishment of his aspirations being the extent of his capacity. 
It is a small return to the State, for the enjoyment of this inesti- 
mable privilege, that each citizen should consider it his duty to care- 
fully guard the institutions from which it is derived; that he 
should study the political questions of the day ; that he should 
investigate the merits of candidates for office and the methods 
made use of by political parties for placing them in nomination ; 
that he should vote at each and every election, primary and 
general; and that he should so inform himself that the cast- 
ing of his ballot is the expression of a conscientious conviction, 
and not a blind and prejudiced act. A government of the people, by 
the people, is dependent on the patriotism of individuals for its ex- 
istence ; it must be supplied with aspirants for public office of in- 
tegrity and ability, and a sufficient number of informed and dis- 
interested voters to elect honest rulers, If, through the apathy of 
the public and the domination of political bosses, who manage elec- 
tions through subordinates whose living depends on the success of 
their exertion at the polls, or through fear of the contempt of an 
unfortunately large and influential class who affect disdain for 
those who expose their fair reputation to the polluting atmos- 
phere of political life, honest people are discouraged from seeking 
public office, the very existence of our free institutions will be en- 
dangered, 

In fact, the events of the last year or two appear to have brought 
matters to a crisis, and it isto be proven whether there is sufficient 
virtue in the American people to free themselves from the political 
bondage they have been subjected to, and resent the insults that 
have been heaped upon them. The action of the political leaders 
in enforcing the “ unit rule” in the last Presidential convention is 
still fresh in our memory. “The contempt with which the Legisla- 
ture treated the demand of the people for the abolition of the 
office of Collector of Delinquent Taxes, is before us; wealthy and 
influential citizens, convicted—on their own confession,—-of bribing 
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the Legislature to pass -a bill drawn up for the purpose of extort- 
ing money from the taxpayers and putting it into the pockets of 
political wire-pullers, were pardoned before even a portion of their 
sentence had been undergone. In the city of Philadelphia, a noted 
political “boss,” who has been distinctly proved to have acquired 
an immense fortune and enriched his friends and relations out of 
money filched from the public through the Gas Trust, has “ bobbed 
up serenely,” after a very brief “ disappearance,” and engaged in 
his old occupation of setting up nominations and playing the réle 
of Warwick in the determination of candidates for office. 

Why are these men exempt from the restraints which control 
the actions of the ordinary citizen? Why can they steal with 
immunity, while poor men go to prison? Simply because they 
belong to the “ring;”’ that is, to a league of men who hold 
the reins of government, who are undermining our free institutions, 
and who, by the assistance of a comparatively small force of trained 
political workers, entirely control the suffrage of a large majority. 
The public to these men has been simply a fat goose which, well 
cooked by their retainers, has furnished a banquet for the “ bosses,” 
and the poor retainers have fed from the crumbs that fell from their 
masters’ table. 

How long this will continue, depends on the patriotism and in- 
dependence of the people. If the voters will allow themselves by 
party cries to be driven into voting for party candidates without 
investigating their character or the methods by which they are 
placed in nomination, it will not be very many years before we will 
suffer the consequences of blind adherence to party so well de- 
picted by Washington in his farewell address. «“ Under such circum- 
stances,” he says, “ parties are likely, in the course of time and 
things, to become potent agencies by which cunning, ambitious 
and unprincipled men will be able to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple and to usurp for themselves the reins of government, destroy- 
ing afterwards the very engine which had lifted them to unjust 
dominion.” 

If this is the unfortunate situation into which public affairs 
have fallen,—from which we can only be released by the united 
exertions of the people,—how are those who are disposed to aid the 
present reform movement, to render the most efficient help to those 
who are working in this good cause? I answer, by each man devoting 
a portion of his time to the public service in the way in which he 
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finds he can exert most influence ; first,.let each man inform him- 
self in the questions of the day, and, after he has conscientiously de- 
termined the course he will pursue, then let him also determine the 
amount of work he is willing to contribute. Politically considered, 
those who enjoy the elective franchise are divided into two classes,— 
those who originate political doctrines, disseminate information 
and carry on the campaigns, and those who simply vote. Of thosé 
who confine their political labors to simply casting their ballot, 
a large number only vote at Presidential elections, and of the 
number who vote at general elections not one-tenth vote at 
primary elections ; and of this small fraction who attend primary 
elections scarcely a voter makes any inquiry into the character of 
the delegates who are to be sent to the various conventions. This 
is the reason that nominations are entirely under the control of 
political «« bosses” who have a sufficient number of their employés 
in every election division to control the primary elections, Reform 
within the party is impossible, because you cannot get a 
sufficient number of disinterested citizens to devote the time and 
labor requisite to overcome the influence and exertions of the 
office-holders and interested political workers, whose living depends 
on the successful manipulations of primaries. The cure for this 
evil is to release the office-holder from his political bondage by 
proper civil service legislation, and thus do away with the political 
retainer. The plan of reform, within the party lines, by controlling 
the primary elections, is very beautiful in theory, but, as a 
matter of experience, you cannot find a sufficient number of men 
who will make the sacrifice of business and pleasure necessary for 
the proper performance of the drudgery of division work. The 
contesting of a division in a primary election involves no principle 
or party platform, but compels the odious task—in which an honest 
man “has nothing to gain, and everything to lose,’’—of investi- 
gating the integrity of delegates ; therefore, it is scarcely possible to 
expect those who are making a great and unrewarded exertion in 
the cause of reform, to undertake in a general way this unpleasant 
work. If there was a large turn-out of voters at primaries, they 
could entirely control nominations. But unfortunately but few can 
be induced to vote at these elections. There are too many people 
who wish to enjoy the benifits of a free government, sustained by the 
labors of others, while they are engrossed in their own pursuits, 
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for the accomplishment of reform by this method. If those 
people who consider their time so valuable would bear a small 
portion of the necessary work of,a political campaign, they would 
feel much less like abusing those who bear the heat and toil of the 
day for no other reason than the consciousness of having performed 
a duty. 

‘ The only way in which reform can be accomplished is by in- 
dependent popular movements in favor of candidates pledged to 
the correction of public abuses. The only way in which these 
movements can be made successful is by the now apathetic portion of 
the community giving some practical assistance to those engaged 
in carrying them on. If each voter would make a study of the 
questions that are being advanced bythe reformers,—“ Civil Ser- 
vice Reform” and the overthrow of the “ boss” system,—so that 
he would be prepared to act without having to be solicited and urged, 
campaigns could be carried on with much greater rapidity, and the 
chances of success would be much greater. It would be very little 
trouble to each citizen to obtain an assessors’ list of the voters of his 
division, so that he could assist in detecting fraudulent voting and aid 
in influencing the votes of others. 

It is also highly important that our high schools and colleges 
should give some instruction in State and municipal government. 
It seems very absurd that a young man carefully trained in modern 
and ancient history, and in the Constitution of his country, shouid 
be utterly ignorant of the Constitution of his own State, of munici- 
pal government, and the laws relating to the elective franchise. 
Yet I think it will be conceded that the most ignorant political 
rounder has more practical knowledge on these questions than the 
college graduate. When we reflect that the country has to de- 
pend on the young men of education to keep up the tone of public 
life, and that half a dozen well-prepared lectures as part of a collegi- 
ate course would give the necessary instruction, it is very evident 
that this is an evil that can easily be cured, and should be attended to. 

The industries of the nation are prospering, and year by year 
our position among the Great Powers is becoming more command- 
ing. Let all unite in protecting this great fabric from the evil 
consequences of misrule,—the older portion of the community by 
making some atonement for past neglect, the younger element 
by setting an example of duty for future emulation. 

E. F. Horrman, 
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A SHORT EXAMINATION OF HAZLITT’S CRITICISM 
OF MASSINGER. 


N an article upon Massinger which appeared in this magazine 

a few months since, we had occasion to call attention to the 
fact that all the critics whose dicta with reference to the Elizabethan 
drama are regarded as of weight, with the exception of Hazlitt, 
united in assigning to Massinger a high rank amongst the 
dramatic authors of his time, and in recognizing him as the pos- 
sessor of genuine poetic, and especially tragic, ability of the highest 
order ; from this general agreement Hazlitt dissented, and, in view 
of the deservedly high reputation of the critic, it may not be either 
uninteresting or uninstructive for us to consider for a short time 
the charges brought against Massingerasa dramatistand poet by 
Hazlitt, and endeavor to see how far they are justified by the 
writings which Mr. Hazlitt criticised. 

In the fourth of his very interesting lectures on the dramatic 
literature of Elizabeth, page 104, Hazlitt says: “I must hasten to 
conclude this lecture with some account of Massinger and Ford, 
who wrote in the reign of Charles I. I am sorryI cannot do it 
con amore. Thewriters of whom I have chiefly had to speak were 
true poets, impassioned, fanciful, ‘musical as is Apollo’s lute ;’ but 
Massinger is harsh and crabbed, Ford finical and fastidious. 

: Massinger makes an impression by hardness and 
repulsiveness of manner. In the intellectual processes which he 
delights to describe, ‘ reason panders will;’ he fixes arbitrarily on 
some object which there is no motive to pursue, or every motive 
combined against it, and, by screwing up his heroes or heroines 
to the deliberate and blind accomplishment of this, thinks to ar- 
rive at the ‘ true pathos and sublime of human life.’ That is not 
the way. He seldom touches the heart or kindles the fancy. 

For the most part, his villains are a sort of /usus nature ; his im- 
passioned characters like drunkards or madmen. Their conduct is 
extreme and outrageous; their motives unaccountable and weak ; 
their misfortunes are without necessity,and their crimes without 
temptation to ordinary apprehensions.” These are the maincharges 
brought by Hazlitt against Massinger ina rather compressed 
account of the poet which is almost entirely condemnatory in its 
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tone. Some of his arguments and instances we will notice as we 
proceed, but at present let us sum up the charges, which may be 
stated as follows: 

1st. That Massinger is hard and crabbed. 

2d. That he makes his impression by repulsiveness of manner, 

3d. That the actions of his characters are purely arbitrary. 

4th. That he seldom touches the heart or kindles the fancy. 
5th. That his characters are mostly monsters. 

Five quite serious charges these ; let us see how far they can be 
sustained. 

If Mr. Hazlitt means by “hard and crabbed ” that Massinger’s 
writings have not the same degree of passion as Shakespeare’s or 
Marlowe’s, we must agree with him; but if by “ hard and crabbed ”’ 
he means what is generally implied by those words, we must differ 
from him. Hazlitt does not bring arguments drawn from Mas- 
singer’s writings to support this charge; he merely makes the 
sweeping charge, and attempts to carry it through by the force of 
statement. Now, Hazlitt isa great name, surely, but as this is, in the 
way Mr. Hazlitt presents it, offered rather as an opinion than asa fact 
proved to the satisfaction of the reader, we might offset Hazlitt’s 
dictum by the dicta of Coleridge and Hallam, either of which 
would outweigh his, But-it is better always to meet a case on 
the evidence, and therefore let us simply refer to a few scenes of 
this “crabbed ” writer, and see the hard and crabbed manner in 
which they are treated, Take, for instance, the story of Bertoldo 
and Camiola, in the “ Maid of Honour.” Sertoldo is a Knight of 
Malta, a natural brother of the King of Sicily, and the lover of 
Camiola,a maid of honor, who loves him dearly in return, but 
recognizes the fact that the vow of the Order makes an impassable 
gulf between them. Aertoldo, against his brother’s orders, goes 
to the wars and is taken prisoner by the forces of the Duchess of 
Sienna, and is thrown into a dungeon. The Azmg refuses to allow 
his ransom to be paid. Hearing of his captivity, Camzola sells 
a great part of her estate to ransom him, resolving then to allow Ber- 
toldo to do what he had before proposed,—to obtain a dispensation 
from his vows of celibacy. To carry to her lover the news of his 
approaching liberation, she sends Adorni, a faithful serving-gentle- 
man, who loves Camziola himself, and who, after a hard struggle, 
goes to Bertoldo’s prison, finds the Knight asleep, and as he bends 
over him thus shows the result of his struggle: 
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« Howe’er I hate him, 
As one preferred before me, being a man, 
He does deserve my pity. See! he sleeps,— 
Oris he dead? Would he were a saint in heaven! 
’Tis all the hurt I wish him. But I was not 
Born to such happiness.” 


He tells Bertoldo of his ransom by Camiola, and hears from him 
the passionate burst of love and vows of eternal fidelity to the 
lady : 

‘“* Divine Camiola ! 
But words cannot express thee. I'll build to thee 
An altar in my soul, on which I’ll offer 
A still-increasing sacrifice of duty.” 


But a trial is in store for Bertoldo, for, on his going to take his 
leave of the Duchess, she declares love for him, invites him to 
share her throne, and he, dazzled by the glitter of a crown, con- 
sents. Adornt bears the sad tidings to Camiola, who, almost heart- 
broken, yet, while she cannot deny Sertoldo’s treason, bitterly re- 
proaches the honest Adorni, who frankly confesses that he did not 
feel much sorrow at Bertoldo’s fall, since it would serve to set off 
his own faith. When Berto/do, in the train of the Duchess, whom 
he has not yet married, returns to the Court in order to become 
reconciled to his brother, Camio/a presents to the King his written 
promise of marriage, and claims him as her husband, recounts the 
service she has rendered him, and his ingratitude: 


‘* Imagine 
You saw him now in fetters, with his honor, 
His liberty lost ; with her black wings, Despair 
Circling his miseries, and this Gonzaga 
_ Trampling on his affections; the great sum 
Proposed for his redemption; the King 
Forbidding payment of it; his near kinsmen, 
With his protesting followers and friends, 
Falling off from him; by the whole world forsaken ; 
Dead to all hope, and buried in the grave 
Of his calamities; and then weigh duly 
What she deserved, whose merits now are dotibted, 
That as his better angel in her bounties 
Appeared unto him, his great ransom paid, 
His wants, and with a prodigal hand supplied! 
° ° ° This serpent, 
Frozen to numbness, was no sooner warmed 
In the bosom of my pity and compassion, 
But in return he ruined his preserver, 
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The prints the irons had made in his flesh 
Still ulcerous ; but all that I had done, 

My benefits, in sand or water written, 

As they had never been, no more remember’d! 
And on what ground but his ambitious hopes 
To gain the Duchess’ favor ?” 


But when Rertol/do sees his meanness and confesses it, at once 
the old tenderness of feeling for him reasserts itself: 
«“ This compunction 
For the wrong that you have done me, though you should 
Fix here, and your true sorrow move no further, 


Will, in respect I loved once, make these eyes 
Two springs of sorrow for you.” 


But she bids him hope no further, and tells him she has re- 
solved upon another marriage,—to heaven,—and before she leaves 
with her confessor has the satisfaction of seeing Bertoldo reassume 
the white cross of his Order. 

Now, does the treatment of the story, as we have briefly and 
imperfectly set it out, or do the extracts from the play that are 
given, seem to any ordinary reader “hard and crabbed” ? 

Again, take the scene between Octavio, Maria and Alonzo, and 
between Hortensio and Matilda, in “« The Bashful Lover ;” the beau- 
tiful defence of Charolois before the Court in “ The Fatal Dowry ;” 
the speech of Grimaldi, when he has been touched with a sense 
of his sins, or Paris’s defence of his profession, in “The Roman 
Actor.” But it is needless to multiply examples. Take up Massin- 
ger, read him, and say whether you do not find yourself reading 
with interest in the story and in the characters, and whether the 
diction does not carry you easily along,—in most cases without any 
conscious effort,—and see whether the impression produced on you 
is that you are reading a hard and crabbed writer. 

The second charge of Mr. Hazlitt is little more than a repetition 
of the first, except that it acknowledges the success of this hard- 
ness and crabbedness, and the same answer may be given to this 
refinement of the first charge, as to the first charge itself. One 
can hardly consider the way in which Camtola, Adornt, Paris, Hor- 
tensio, Marcelia, Maria, et hoc genus omne, are presented, as making 
an impression by hardness and repulsiveness of manner. If Mr. 
Hazlitt refers to the repulsiveness of Massinger’s villains, why, how 
else should villains make an impression upon a reader who, unlike 
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the dramatis persone, is permitted to have an insight into the very 
secret springs of character? Should the villain be presented as a 
most estimable, alluring character, even when we know his vil- 
lainy ? It would be hard to cause a villain, his villainy known, to 
appear anything else but repulsive to a person of correct moral 
ideas. If he attracts at all, it must be by that strange fascination 
which evil sometimes exercises when joined to great intellectual 
power, or sometimes when joined to strength of purpose 
merely. To what else does that prince of villains, Jago, owe his im- 
pression but to his repulsiveness,—to qualities repellant themselves 
when conjoined to the object aimed at,—to the very prostitution of 
intellectual power? If Mr. Hazlitt means this, we must agree 
with him, but at the same time consider it no fault in Massinger ; 
but if he does not mean this,—and we think he does not,—we 
must differ. Power of expression is not hardness and repulsive- 
ness of manner. 

The third charge, that Massinger’s characters act ina purely 
arbitrary manner, Mr. Hazlitt does suppogt by argument, and the 
example he chooses is Francisco, in the “ Duke of Milan,” of whom 
he says: “ He is a person whose actions we are at a loss to explain 
till the conclusion of the piece, when the attempt to account for 
them from motives originally amiable and generous only produces 
a double sense of incongruity, and instead of satisfying thé mind 
renders it totally incredulous. He endeavors to seduce the wife of 
his benefactor; he then (failing,) attempts her death, slanders 
her foully, and wantonly causes her to be slain by the hand of her 
husband, and _ has him poisoned by a nefarious stratagem ; and all 
this to appease a high sense of injured honor that felt a stain like 
a wound, and from a tender overflowing of fraternal affection, his 
sister having, it appears, been formerly betrothed to, and after- 
wards deserted by, the Duke of Milan.” In other words, he re- 
gards Francisco as unnatural because he performs enormities from 
an insufficient motive. In the first place, let us pause to notice 
that Hazlitt misstates the facts. Sforza’s crime against Eugenia 
was of a deeper, blacker dye than that of merely breaking plighted 
troth, as seems to be plainly shown by Eugenia’s speech in Act V., 
Scene I. But, casting that out of the question, let us see whether 
a character is entirely unnatural because its revenge goes far beyond 
its wrongs, and its deeds are disproportioned to the provocation. 
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In the first place, I think we may take for granted that there are 
people who seem to love wickedness, if not for wickedness’ self, 
for the intellectual activity which it involves, the excitement and, 
in some cases, the sense of power accompanying it; and this has 
been shown very forcibly by Professor Henry Reed in his magnifi- 
cent lecture on “ Othello.” Nay, we need not lay down Hazlitt to 
find this maintained ; for Hazlitt, in his remarks on /ago, says :* 
“Some persons, more nice than wise, have thought this whole 
character unnatural because his villainy is without a szffictent 
motive.’ (The italics are Hazlitt’s.) “ Shakespeare, who was as 
good a philosopher, as he was a poet, thought otherwise. He 
knew that the love of power, which is another name for the love of 
mischief, is natural to man. mites 
Why do so many persons frequent wile “aa muti, or why 
do the lower classes almost universally take delight in bar- 
barous sports and cruelty to animals, but because there is a natural 
tendency in the mind to strong excitement,—a desire to have the 
faculties raised and stimulated to the utmost? Whenever this 
principle is not under the restraint of human ity or the sense of 
moral obligation, there are no excesses to which it will not of 
itself give rise without the assistance of any other motive, either 
of passion as well as of self-interest.” Now, if we may imagine 
a being so uncontrolled by moral principle that he will be 
guilty of unprovoked villainy, @ fortiori may we imagine a being 
who will carry provoked villainy far beyond all bounds, and espe- 
cially if we imagine the being in the latter case to be one who, 
without the cause, would have been a villain at any rate; for in 
that case the wrong inflicted serves to his mind, perhaps, as an ex- 
cuse to still the slight motions of conscience which will have place 
even in such a man, or perhaps he may use the wrong simply to 
justify his conduct in the eyes of the more superficial observers in 
the world, and so increase and prolong his power of doing ill. But, 
further, is it impossible that the two conditions should be combined ? 
Cannot a wrong, and a very great one, be done even to a villain ; 
Again, in many men the evil principle seems for a long time to lie 
dormant until called into active.existence by some real or fancied 
‘injury, and then the whole character of the man seems to be trans- 





* Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, p. 36. 
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formed,—the very devils of hell seem to possess him,—while in truth 
his genuine, true nature is only being revealed. Applying these 
thoughts both to /ago and Francisco, do they not equally apply in 
each case, so that the characters stand or fall together in the critic’s 
judgment, so that, if we approve /ago as a villain without a motive, 
(though Ido not for my part agree with Professor Reed as to the re- 
fusal of the lieutenancy being a fable, thisfact of the refusal seems to 
me confirmed by a later speech of O¢hello;) we cannot refuse our 
approval to Francisco asa villain with an inadequate one? And here, 
at least, Hazlitt’s charge of an arbitrary action of characters is 
without weight, since the argumentist’s duty is to “ hold the mirror 
up to nature,” and, if such beings exist, as Hazlitt himself says 
they do, Franctsco is a natural character, and hence acts naturally. 
This seems to be the principal instance that Hazlitt relies on in 
support of both his third and fifth heads, and, indeed, the two are 
so Closely allied that we have fallen into treating them together, 
But we will not leave this charge here, for to our mind the most 
striking characteristic of Massinger is his development of charac- 
ter, anda character consistent in itself can hardly be well developed 
and yet act arbitrarily and without motive ; and in fact few charac- 
ters can be found anywhere whose actions seem to flow more 
naturally one from the other, and whose natures are more con- 
sistent with those actions and with themselves, as they are gradu- 
ally displayed to us, than many of Massinger’s creations. Take 
Charolois mourning for his father, begging the Court to free his 
father’s body, seized for debt, rudely repulsed, his petition to the 
Court refused, succeeding finally in having himself consigned to 
prison, and his father buried; then, suddenly redeemed from cap- 
tivity by the good Rochfort, who marries him to his heart’s dar- 
ling, his only child, of whose ill practices he is ignorant, as is 
Charolots ; Beaumelle’s treachery, at first disbelieved by her hus- 
band, though his informant is his oldest friend and tried follower ; 
conviction forced home upon him, he kills the seducer, and after- 
wards his wife, after a species of trial before her father. Is there 
here, except, perhaps, in the trial, anything to carp at as an un- 
natural action? At any rate, there is not enough to brand the 
character as acting arbitrarily or as a monster. We might continue 
and take up character after character ; but it is easier to make sweep- 
ing assertions than to give them general disproof, and we may 
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properly call on the accuser to prove his charges, and, where he 
does not, refuse to acknowledge their truth with perfect pro- 
priety. 

For the first division of Hazlitt’s fourth point, it depends very 
much on the individual heart to be touched, (I have seen creatures 
laugh when Zear fell over the senseless form of Cordelia;) and 
Massinger, although his strength does not mainly lie in the 
pathetic, is by no means destitute of ability to create touching 
situations,—take the grief of Rochfort for his guilty child, or Ascanio 
watching A/onzo, or the remorse of Sforza. For the second head, it 
is true that Massinger rarely kindles the fancy, if we take fancy in 
the highest sense; he was generally too much in earnest to gather 
the flowers of fancy ; his imagination was of amore sombre cast ; but 
still we do find in his pages here and there bits of fancy ; for ex- 
ample, this from a song in “ The Guardian: ” 


«« Welcome, thrice welcome to this shady green, 
Our long-wished Cynthia, the forests’ queen. 
The trees begin to bud, the glad birds sing, 
In winter, changed by her into the spring. 


“We know no night. 
Perpetual light 

Dawns from your eye ; 
You being near, 

We cannot fear, 
Though Death stood by. 


*« Krom you our swords take edge, our hearts grow bold ; 
From you in fee their lives your liegemen hold ; 
These groves your kingdom, and your law your will, 
Smile and we spare, but if you frown we kill.” 

Here we will stop ; this paper is a species of supplement to the 
former article on Massinger, and its excuse for existence is that, of 
all the critics of the drama, there is none, probably, more read than 
is Hazlitt, whose attractive style, beauty of thought, and generally 
hearty sympathy with his subject, naturally give him a powerful 
influence over readers, and, therefore, it is a service to literature to 
point out a particular instance in which we conceive him to have 
erred, lest his opinion should lead many to unknowingly deny 
themselves the pleasure obtainable from the works of a great author. 


Henry Bupp, Jr. 
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TAINE’S « FRENCH REVOLUTION.”* 


ISTORIANS are apt to gauge human progress by some favorite 
H theory, and judge of characters and events according as they 
square with this theory. There is some line of progress to which they 
are partial, and which more or less warps their judgment. Mr. Grote, 
for instance, in his history of Greece, advocates democracy as the 
line of Grecian progress, while Bishop Thirlwall, writing on the 
same subject, advocates aristocracy. Mr. Greene states that “ the 
whole history of English progress since the Restoration, on its moral 
and spiritual side, has been the history of Puritanism.” Mr. Car- 
lyle, in his prose rhapsody on the French Revolution, throws an 
tdeal glamour over its leaders, in spite of their crimes. French 
historians, generally, do not care what occurred during this revo- 
ution, nor how it was done, so long as the end was accomplished. 
Progress, it might be said in passing, is about as difficult to define 
as truth. But it is a question whether any of these theories will 
serve in the long run, as it can be shown that progress has been 
quite as dependent upon aristocracy as democracy ; that the “moral 
and spiritual side”’ of England since 1660 is not by any means “ the 
history of Puritanism;”’ that the cause of liberty, as far as progress 
rests on that, needs no gloss over massacres, nor any sanction what- 
ever of ignorance and infatuation. M. Taine, at all events, is not 
a historian of this stamp. Metaphysical standards of thought and 
deed are not his tests. Intelligence, sound culture, wise ambition, 
judicious action, are more important factors in historical evolution, 
than blind faith, egotism, brutal energy, and mere good intentions. 
If the “ideal” can be shown by cause and effect to develop through 
the actual, this is much more useful than abstractions fructified by 
the imagination and enforced by logic. The real conduct of the 
human species in a secular order of things is of the most signifi- 
cance. 

With such a theory in mind, the facts he states convey their 
true import. It is easy to state facts, but it is not so easy to arrange 
them properly. M. Taine’s method is original; his facts are 


* Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, par H. Taine, La Revolution, Tome 
IT, La Conquéte Facobine. Paris: Hachette & Co. 
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classified in relation to obvious aims and require no argument to help 
them along. A bloody insurrection, a massacre, is the subject in 
hand. The import of this event depends not on its political rela- 
tionship, but on the limit and degree of human responsibility which 
it involves. It may proceed from an inflammatory leader by 
Marat in his journal, from a meeting of loungers in a Palais-Royal 
café, from frantic discussions in the sectional and other Jacobin 
clubs. M. Taine shows Marat’s way of thinking, the order of his 
mind in relation to profound subjects, by quotations from his jour- 
nal and speeches ; he sets before us the café disputes and oratory of 
the morbid and the vile, the bombast, the turgid eloquence, the 
venom, the absolute spirit of the majorities in the Jacobin clubs. 
With such a tableau of character, motive and action before us, we 
perfectly comprehend the irrelevance of such agencies in a reforma- 
tory crisis. Brissot brings about a war “which is to destroy six 
millions of lives.” Who is Brissot, that he should have such re- 
sponsibility ? M. Taine gives us the antecedents of this Bohemian 
publicist, coupled with a clear exposition of the internal and exter- 
nal affairs of the country, by which we fully realize the anomaly of 
a political quack like Brissot bringing about such a catastrophe. 

On several occasions, a little firmness on the part of Louis XVI. 
would have forestalled destruction and perhaps have averted 
the Revolution; a sentimental dread of maintaining his au- 
thority by force, even in defence of the law, prevents the 
monarch from acting, The king is on trial for his life. Re- 
fined deputies, like Vergniaud and others of the Girondist party, 
shrink from voting for his death ; yells and shouts from the streets 
outside, coupled with similar vociferations and threats within, from 
the Assembly galleries filled with “the people,” compel them to 
obey their Jacobin opponents. And so on—a murderous fanati- 
cism, lust of power, lack of courage, over-refinement, all the en- 
ergy of bad qualities and all the defects of good ones, contribute 
to produce and impel onward this blind, headlong revolution. M. 
Taine does not treat it as a sacrifice to a political ideal, but he 
shows it to be a slow evolution of utter demoralization. 

This psychological method explains every remarkable feature 
of the Revolution, spiritually as well as objectively. It shows 
the nature of public opinion, and how this was formed. Some 
species of faith, prior to these events, must have existed to account 
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for such moral and intellectual degeneracy. Where look 
for it, in the absence of the usual religious stimulants of popu- 
lar enthusiasm? It is represented by Rousseau’s Contrat-So- 
cial, the political Bible of the epoch. Society, according to this 
instrument, is all wrong from the beginning. If it had started 
right, there would have been no king, no class, no privileges, 
no misery. Individuals are born free, equal and independent ; 
they collectively constitute society, and may at any time or place 
ignore, at pleasure, all obligations or forms entered into, or im- 
posed by, anterior communities. Property rights and old-estab- 
lished institutions may be set aside when it pleases “ the peo- 
ple,” as well as contemporary magistrates and Government offi- 
cials. A man must merge his personality, himself, his children, 
his possessions, into that of the State; he must answer the call in- 
stanter, whenever the State, or, in other words, “ the people, ” claim 
his time, his energies and his money. Such is the sum of the teach- 
ings, direct and indirect, of this reformatory document. It is no 
wonder that demagogues,playing upon public opinion thus fashioned, 
should undermine authority through the help of the wretched, the 
corrupt and the idle,—all who have anything to gain by social dis- 
solutions. We ofthe present day know, oratall events are controlled 
by those who do, that society is not formed out of personal units, 
but out of a recognition of various rights growing out of private 
interests and sentiments ; that a right involves a duty ; that there is 
no such thing as equality and independence, other than before the 
law; that the conception of liberty is restraint for the common 
weal; that government is founded on certain conditions of time 
and place which are not of mere temporary force, but which bind 
together a long series of generations. The notions of the Contrat- 
Social accordingly strike usas whimsical. At that time, however, 
they were converted into stern realities. M. Taine shows us how, 
step by step, they changed order into anarchy. He shows us laws 
made and broken to suit the occasion. He shows us legal forms 
illegally misapplied through violence and corruption ;_ ballot-boxes 
are stuffed, fradulent returns are made, and voters “ bull-dozed ” 
and frightened away from the polls. Wesee eloquent, imaginative 
men, like the Girondists, capable of arousing the passions but ime 
potent to control them,—these very men truckling to their inferiors 
and at last becoming their instruments and their victims. We see 
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how through this pseudo-faith an immense majority of the popu- 
lation of France, opposed to violence and fraud, are made subject to 
a small minority of dreamers and desperadoes; “a population of 
twenty-six millions ruled by five thousand Jacobins.” The book is 
one long, elaborate, irrefutable analysis of misrule growing out. of 
submitting the leading idea of the Contrat-Soctal—“ sovereiguty 
of the people,’——to an absolutely practical demonstration, 

Subsequent stages of society gained, it is true, by this epoch of 
destruction. But so does any old city gain by being partially con- 
sumed by fire; on the burned district being rebuilt, its streets may 
be made wider and more salubrious, and its edifices more convenient 
and more magnificent. Butnothanks to the incendiaries who have 
kindled and fanned the flames under, at best, a chimerical inypulse. 
There was no need of a general conflagration in France at this time. 
Were we to admit this as. an historical necessity, we might as well 
turn fatalists at once. M. Taine’s method applied to an analogous 
revolution, that in England under Cromwell, which stopped mid- 
way in a similar attempt, saves us our historical acumen and a sate 
“ideal.” Weall know that the Coztrat-Social of the Cromwel- 
lian Revolution was the Bible; we know that the “godly men” 
who fought the battles of that revolution intended to upset society 
entirely, to create a “ kingdom of the righteous.” The same method 
shows us that this ideal proved a failure before it could fall through 
of its own weight, because Cromwell willed otherwise. Certain it 
is that Cromwell did not desire to uproot old institutions and face 
anarchy.* He was intelligent enough to know that the place, if 
not the title, of king would answer his purpose; and that the old 
monarchical theory carried him along safely is proved by “ the 
people” gladly welcoming the true king when the Protectorate 
ended in Cromwell’s death. 

Instead of regarding the French Revolution in itself as a forward 
step in progress, now that its negative course is so clearly revealed, 
it may be regarded as a backward one, Abuses could have been 


* « The Barebones Parliament... . . was charged with a design to ruin property, 
the Church and the Law, with enmity to knowledge, and a blind and ignorant fanati- 
cism. Cromwell himself shared the general uneasiness at its proceedings. ..... He 
had no sympathy whatever with the revolutionary theories which were filling the air 
around him.” ..... “ Nothing (says Cromwell,) was in the hearts of these men but 
‘overturn! overturn!’ ”—A Short History of the English People, by J. R. Greene, 
M. A, 
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removed without such a cataclysm, the best evidence of which is 
the actual reforms which Turgot effected before it began. Had 
Mirabeau lived, the analogue of Cromwell, it might still have been 
averted. To esteem either Girondists or Jacobins for the part they 
played in it, is to make statesmanship a matter of opinion or chance, 
weakness a virtue, and crime an error of judgment. The real fact 
before us is that the Revolution, in the hands of Girondists and 
Jacobins, became a despotism of the worst class,—much worse 
than the despotism of the Ancient Régime, which it displaced, and 
worse, again, than the Napoleonic despotism for which it paved the 
way, and which M. Taine is yet to treat. 

Critics of the old metaphysical school, who hold all objective 
realities in ideal solution, and that class of critics who see only 
what suits present ambition in past events, do all they can to depre- 
ciate M. Taine’s work. The former gravely conclude that he is not 
qualified to treat the subject, while the latter charge him with being 
at least too dispassionate, if not inimical, to “ progress” —a reaction- 
ist, in short. Fortunately for M. Taine, he is independent of the 
critics of either school. Capable judges of the events and the men 
he analyzes, contemporary with them, fully confirm the conclusions 
he arrives at. Eminent French writers like Malouet and Mallet- 
Dupan, themselves Liberals and advocates of reform, actors in and 
almost victims of the great upheaval, form unquestionable au- 
thorities. To these must be added the evidence of foreign ambas- 
sadors, travellers and residents, especially Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans. Among the former may be found Arthur Young, Dr, Moore 
and Thomas Paine, who did what he could to stem the torrent, 
although one of the Revolutionists and a friend of Danton, while 
conspicuous among the latter is Gouverneur Morris, whom M. 
Taine often quotes and highly commends. M. Taine’s method and 
its revelations are only to be set aside by some counter-presentation 
of facts equal in importance equally well attested and equally well- 
knit together. 

The French Revolution commends itself especially to the 
thoughtful men of our community. M. Taine’s work is more 
profound than the common run of political commentaries. It isa 
complete exposition of the resources of demagogy, and is as in- 
structive here as in France. Our cities are in reality governed by 
clubs. Our electoral sentiment is played upon by designing 
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politicians. Our pulpits are often Jacobin tribunes, and our press often 
as vociferous and shallow as the gazettes of the days of Marat. 
We have Pittsburg riots and burnings. Fraud makes a President, 
while fanaticism in two cases has put one to death. A civil war is 
sprung upon the people through theories as false as those of the 
Contrat-Social, both North and South becoming the victims of 
political empirics. What are our safeguards? They are supposed 
to be general intelligence and “ the greatest prosperity on the face 
of the earth.” As general intelligence cannot be traced much be- 
yond the intellectual discipline of the common school, it is doubt- 
ful whether this is equal to emergencies arising from the conflict 
of deep-seated passions and interests. The greatest illusion is the 
attributing of our political safety to “ prosperity.”” When we con- 
sider that we are a small population living richly on a very fertile 
and extensive soil; that this population increases rapidly, and that 
the soil, cultivated on exhaustive principles, may yet require the 
labor which is accompanied with misery, as in Europe; and that 
our most prosperous men are the most to be preaded,—we may 
well doubt whether “ prosperity ” will protect us against political 
difficulties kindred to those of other communities. The better 
course is to study and apply human experience in other tried 
communities before it is too late. It is useless to recommend 
anything to people whose motto is “ aprés motile déluge ;” the 
thoughtful will prefer what they may learn from M. Taine’s /vench 
Revolution, to a blind, unscientific confidence in national compla- 
cency. 
Joun Duranp. 
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HE necessity of detaining a large body of students every day 
at the University, from an early hour till late in the afternoon, 
_has led the authorities to establish in the assembly room of the main 
building a restaurant in which wholesome food can be purchased at 
the /owest possible rates. A caterer has been obtained, a counter 
erected, tables at which from four to six persons can sit have been 
spread with invitingly clean table-cloths, and the experiment has 
been begun. The room will be open all day, and thus meet the 
. convenience, not only of the “academics,” but of the “medics,” 
“ dentics,” and even the lawyers. Personal inspection has con- 
vinced at least one of the committee responsible for these items, 
that raw oysters of the best, with excellent bread and butter, can 
be had at this restaurant, and all for the insignificant sum of Zen 
cents. Excellent butter! What do Philadelphians ever care to ask 
about an eating-room in which the butter is good? That alone is 
a sufficient diploma ; and, though the caterer showed a certificate 
signed by half the epicures in town, bad butter would damn him 
doubly. Another point, too, besides the furnishing of good food 
to those who wish to eat it, will doubtless be gained by this new 
feature in University life. As students increase, more and more of 
them come daily from their suburban or country homes, five, ten, 
twenty, even thirty, miles away. These men necessarily take break- 
fast early : as necessarily they get back quite late to dinner, They 
need and ought to be allowed to have a regular luncheon, brought 
with them or bought in the restaurant ; and they ought to have a 
regular time in which to eat it. Two obstacles have stood in their 
way. When the inconvenience of carrying lunch forbade their 
bringing it, there was nothing to buy in or near the building that was 
fit to eat ; and, when the lunch was brought, the continuous exercises 
from 9 to 2.20 o’clock compelled them either to defer lunching till an 
unreasonably late hour, or to “steal a while away” from a recita- 
tion or lecture in which to eat it. The latter was dangerous: the 
former too often resulted in a headache before lunch and no appe- 
tite for dinner. Hence,a recess of twenty minutes is now to be 
given between 12.10 and 12.30 o'clock in the academic depart- 
ments ; and, the restaurant being provided, not even the out-dwellers 
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(oe 2&@ ti¢ zodéwe ofxodytec, as Xenophon, we believe, calls them,) 
need go hungry. This recess will be made by having the first hour 
last from 10.15 to I1.15, the second end at 12.10, the third run 
from 12.30 to 1.25, and the fourth last (as now,) till 2.20 o'clock. 
These arrangements will, doubtless, by making it more and more 
possible for students to come and go every day from outlying 
boroughs like West Chester, Coatesville, Downingtown, Phoenix- 
ville, Burlington, etc., attract a yet greater number of students 
from them, and so hurry on the day when, not 314, but 614,—nay, 
when countless academic students will throng the University halls. 
Professors, too, we fancy, as well as students, will find this break in 
no respect disagreeable. Even three hours consecutively drain the 
nerve-force : four hours are an almost intolerably heavy tax. 
Many members of the University Faculty are detained three times 
a month by the stated meetings of the three Faculties to which they 
belong ; and special meetings, unlike special providences, (or is it 
like them ?) are not infrequent. On such days, dinner appears at 
noon in the distant, dim perspective ; and even a University pro- 
fessor can filch ten cents from the family market-fund rather than 
go home exhausted and unfit for work till the next day. From 
every point of view, therefore, the restaurant founded by Provost 
Pepper and Dean Kendall, and universally applauded (we learn,) by 
Faculty and students, is a substantial addition to the University 
machinery and an undoubted contribution to University success. 
The new University era will be Ad Refectorio Condito. 


At the recent International Medical Congress, Prof. H. C. Wood, 
of the University, read an address upon fever before the Physio- 
logical Section. The results which have been arrived at by Dr. 
Wood in his elaborate researches into the cause of excessive heat 
production, and which were spoken of by Dr. Pepper in his address 
to the American Medical Association ‘during May, as_per- 
haps the most important of recent medical achievements, were 
frequently alluded to in the discussion which followed. Dr. Bur- 
den-Sanderson, Professor of Physiology in the University of Lon- 
don, stated that in his opinion Dr. Wood’s theories were sufficiently 
substantiated by his experiments to be accepted as proven facts,— 
commendation and endorsement which, from such a source, must 
have been very gratifying. Dr. Wood also prepared the paper 
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upon the “Antagonism of Remedies,” with which the discussion in 
the Pharmacological Section opened. During the Congress the 
Doctor was the guest of the Physiological Society of Great Britain, 
and subsequently, with a few others, was under the care of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Later, he spent ten days at Glen Elgh, oppo- 
site the Island of Skye, with Professor Frazer, of the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Wood, like all the other American representa- 
tives of the medical profession who attended the International Con- 
gress, expressed himself very warmly concerning the kindness and 
hospitality of which he had been the recipient. 

The following anecdote may be recorded as a contribution to 
the discussion which is periodically revived concerning the pronun- 
ciation of English, as regards the relative merits of the sharp, clear 
distinct American tones, nasal when exaggerated, and the broader, 
less English accent which so readily degenerates into a drawl. Pro- 
fessor Goltz, of the University of Strasburg, after the adjournment of 
the Section of Physiology, and having listened to Dr. Wood’s open- 
ing address, is said to have assured him, in an almost tearful man- 
ner; that he had understood “ almost every word that was said.” 
“ You speak so much more distinctly than these Englishmen,” added , 
the Professor, who, with characteristic Teutonic patience, had been 
listening to many lengthy, and, we may infer, more or less incom- 
prehensible discourses. 

The University was further represented at the International 
Congress by Professor Goodell. Professor Penrose and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, of the Board of Trustees, also spent the summer abroad. 


* Dr. Richard H. Harte (Medical Department, 1878,) has 
been nominated by the Medical Faculty as Third Assistant 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Medical Department. 

A course for post-graduate instruction has been organized in 
connection with the Medical Department. Two courses will be 
given annually, the first beginning October 31, 1881, the second 
March, 1882. 

The following constitute the present corps of instructors: 
Physical Diagnosis and Clinical Medicine, Professor Pepper and 
Dr. Bruen; Nervous Diseases and Electro-Therapeutics, Professor 
H. C. Wood; Dermatology, Professor L, A. Duhring; Otology, 
Professor Geo. Strawbridge; Ophthalmology, Dr. S. D. Risley 
Gynecology, Dr, B. F. Baer; Laryngoscopy, Dr. C. Seiler. 
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Among the changes necessitated by Dr. Stillé’s resignation of the 
Chair of History and English Literature, has been a new provision 
for the teaching of history in the Faculty of Arts. The names of 
several gentlemen of note and eminence in this department of 
study were suggested to the Board of Trustees, but their final decis- 
ion was to ask Dr. Charles P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the 
University, to undertake the work which had been in charge of 
the late Provost. Dr. Krauth is best known—has a more than 
national fame, indeed,—as a metaphysician and a theologian. But the 
names of Leibnitz, Hegel, Steffens, and many others, are sufficient 
warrant for the assertion that the philosophers have been not the 
the least fruitful students of history. And the type of Dr. Krauth’s 
work in philosophy, as exhibited in his splendid edition of 
Berkeley’s Principles of Knowledge, is one which is especially 
favorable to historical studies. The same is true of his theo- 
logical writings, especially of his work on The Conserva- 
tive Reformation, which may be described as a study of the 
legitimate lines of historical development as contrasted with 
destructive and revolutionary tendencies. It was the many excel- 
lences of this work of historical research, we presume, which sug- 
gested to the Lutherans of America their request that Dr. 
Krauth should prepare a life of Luther for the coming fourth cen- 
tenary commemoration of his birth in 1482. On this he has been 
engaged for several years past. His visit to Europe in the summer 
of 1880 was for the purpose of seeing for himself the scenes of 
Luther’s eventful life, and thus acquiring a proper sense of his 
hero’s environment. Of the great literature devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the Reformer’s life, and culminating in Koestlin’s elabo- 
rate work in our own time, nothing has been neglected in the pre- 
paration of this new work. It will be the first satisfactory life of 
Luther in the language,—we may say, (with the exception of Dr. 
Sears’s good but unequal work,) the first decent English or Ameri- 
can biography of the greatest man of the sixteenth century. 
The University, therefore, will possess in her new teacher of history 
a student fruitfully occupied in problems of historic research, as well 
as a scholar widely acquainted with the literature of the subject. 
It issuch a teacher who finds the least difficulty in making his 
subject a living one to his students. 
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On Saturday, October 8th, the fall meeting, for athletic sports, 
of the Young America Cricket Club was held at Stenton. 
Among the participants in the various contests were representa- 
tives of the University of Pennsylvania and of Harvard, Princeton 
and Lafayette Colleges. The University men bore off three of the 
prizes, R. E. Faries taking first place in both the one mile run and the 
half-mile run, and the University completely out-pulling the team 
from the Baltimore Athletic Club in the “tug of war.” Mr. 
Faries made the excellent time of five minutes and seven seconds 
, in the mile, and two minutes eleven and a half seconds in the half- 
mile run. 

The victory of the University men in the “tug of war” was 
due to the skilful manner in which they pulled the rope, and to 
their unanimity of action, their opponents throwing away the very 
decided advantage that they seemed to possess from their greater 
weight and apparently greater muscular development, by pulling 
to a marked degree independently of one another, Much inter- 
est was manifested in this tug ; every fraction of an inch of rope 
gained by the University was greeted by cheers from the Under- 
graduates present, and after the ten minutes’ pull was over the 
victors were carried off the field in triumph upon the shoulders of 
their friends. 

The games were witnessed by more than a thousand spectators, 
and were throughout as interesting and successful as such events 
always are upon the beautiful grounds and under the careful 
management at Stenton. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


T the Newport conference of delegates from the Civil Service 
A Reform Associations of the country, which was held on the 
11th of last August, the following resolutions (among others,) were 
unanimously adopted : 

I. “« Resolved, That the bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Pendleton of Ohio provides a Constitutional, practicable and effec- 
tive measure for the remedy of the abuse known as the ‘< spoils 
system,’ and that the Associations represented in this conference 
will use every honorable means, in the press, on the platform, 
and by petition, to secure its passage by Congress.” 

V. « Resolved, That the bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, by Mr. Willis of Kentucky, at the 
last session of Congress, provides practicable and judicious meas- 
ures for the remedy of the abuse known as political assessments, 
and that the Associations represented in this conference will use 
every honorable means, in the press, on the platform, and by peti- 
tion, to secure its passage by Congress.” 

As these two bills are not in general circulation, an abstract of 
their provisions is herewith appended for the purpose of giving a 
more accurate knowledge to the public of what the reformers of 
the civil service aim to accomplish. 

The preamble to the Pendleton Bill is given in full : 

«“ Whereas, common justice requires that, so far as practicable, 
all citizens duly qualified shall be allowed equal opportunities, on 
grounds of personal fitness, for securing appointment, employment 
and promotion in the subordinate civil service of the United 
States ; and, zw/ereas, justice to the public likewise requires that the 
Government shall have the largest choice among those likely to 
answer the requirements of the public service; and, whereas, jus- 
tice, as well as economy, efficiency and integrity, in the public ser- 
vice will be promoted by substitutiny open and uniform competi- 
tive examinations for the examinations heretofore held in pursu- 
ance of the Statutes of 1853 and 1855; ¢herefure,” etc. 

The provisions of the bill are as follows : 

The President is to appoint five persons, not more than three 
of whom shall be adherents of the same party, as Civil Service 
Commissioners, and they shall constitute the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

The President may remove any Commissioner for good cause, 
after allowing him opportunity to make an explanation in answer 
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to any charges preferred against him ; but no remaval can be made 
by reason of opinions or party affiliations ; and vacancies are to 
be filled so as to conform to the original conditions of appointment. 

The compensation of said Commissioners is provided for. 

The duty of said Commission is to 

1. Submit rules and suggest appropriate action to the Presi- 
dent for making the Act effective. 

2. These rules shall provide : 

(a.) For open competitive examinations ; 

(4.) That all offices, etc., to be arranged in certain classes, shall 
be filled by selections from those graded highest as 
the results of such examinations ; 

(c.) That original entrance to the public service aforesaid shall 
be at the lowest grade ; 

(@.) That there shall be a period of probation before absolute 
appointment to such offices ; 

(c.) That promotions shall be from the lower grades to the 
higher, on the basis of merit and competition ; 

(7) That no person in the public service shall be compelled to 
contribute to any political fund or to render any political 
service, and that he shall not be removed or otherwise 
prejudiced by refusing to do so; 

(g.) That no person in said service has right to use official au- 
thority or influence to coerce the political action of any 
person or body ; 

(4.) That there shall be non-competitive examinations in all 
proper cases before the Commission when competition 
may not be found practicable ; 

(z.) That notice shall be given in writing to said Commission 
of the persons selected for appointment or employment 
from among those who have been examined, of the 
rejection of any such person after probation, and of 
the date thereof, and a record of the same shall be 
kept by said Commission ; 

(j.) Any necessary exception from said fundamental provisions 
of the rules shail be set forth in connection with said 
rules, and the reasons therefor shall be stated in the 
annual report of the Commission. 

Then follow provisions by which the Commission shall have 
control of such examinations; shall make an annual report to the 
President ; may employ a chief examiner for the purpose of secur- 
ing accuracy, uniformity and justice in the proceedings ; may se- 
cure the carrying out of the details incident to the examinations ; 
and shall be assured of suitable accommodations for conducting the 
same. 
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Further enactments guard against unfairness or corruption in 
conducting the examinations or reporting thereon, and impose 
penalties for such unfairness or corruption; specifying, also, various 
details of arranging various classes of persons employed in the civil 
service. 


Section 7 is as follows. 


«“ After the expiration of four months from the passage of this 
Act, no officer or clerk shall be appointed, and no person shall be 
employed, to enter or be promoted in either of the said classes now 
existing or that may be arranged hereunder pursuant to said rules, 
until he has passed anexamination or is shown to be specially ex- 
empted from such examination in conformity therewith. 

“ But nothing herein contained shall be construed to take from 
those honorably discharged from the military and naval service 
any preference conferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth 
section of the Revised Statutes, nor to take from the Presi- 
dent any authority not inconsistent with this Act conferred by the 
seventeen hundred and fifty-third section of such Statutes; nor 
shall any officer not in the executive branch of the Government, 
nor any person merely employed as a laborer or workman, be re- 
quired to be classified hereunder; nor, unless by the direction of 
the Senate, shall any person who has been nominated for confirma- 
tion by the Senate be required to be classified or to pass an exami- 
nation.” 

Such is the substance of the Pendleton Bill; and it may be 
added that it is intended that the examinations provided for by it 
shall be entirely practical, and have a bearing upon nothing else 
than ascertaining whether the applicant for office knows enough to 
enable him to perform its duties satisfactorily. The probation, 
after successfully passing the examination, is intended to find out 
whether the applicant has business capacity to bring his knowl- 
edge to bear practical fruit. 

The preamble to the Willis Bill “to prevent extortion from 
persons in the public service, and bribery and coercion by such 
persons,”’ states the object of the bill as follows : 

‘“ Whereas, Persons in the public service of the United States 
should be as free as other citizens to make or refuse to make con- 
tributions for political purposes, but are now, through fear of 
removal or other prejudice, subjected to heavy taxation under the 
name of political assessments; and, whereas, no person in the 
public service has any right to use his official authority or influence 
in restraint of the free political action of any citizen, but such 
authority and influence are often so used for partisan and private 
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ends; and, whereas, the evils of bribery follow the payment of 
money to secure continuance and promotion in office, as weil as 
the payment of money to secure appointments to office; “crefore, 
be it enacted,” etc. 


The evils to be abated are above set forth. The enactments of 
the bill are simply to abate them in the most thorough and _ prac- 
tical way, and it is not necessary to specify them here, except to 
quote Section 7, which is a definition, as follows: 

«The phrase ‘ political assessment,’ as used herein, shall be 
deemed to include every form of reauest, payment, loan, advance 
or other contributions, or promise of money, or any other thing 
of value for or in aid of any party or political purpose whatever, 
whether the same be conditional or absolute, whether based on 
any salary or compensation, or otherwise, and whether the applica- 
tion to such purpose is to be direct or through any method of in- 
direction or disguise.” 

If these two bills pass, a great stride towards good government 
will have been made. And why should they not pass? They 
are based upon justice, equity, and practical business considerations 
of what is to the interest both of the Government and _ the 
people at large. They enlarge the liberty and elevate the sense of 
manhood of American citizens. They may not give us a perfect 
civil service, but they will assuredly give us a better civil service 
than we now have, and will destroy, as nothing else can, the 
tyranny of the “ boss” system of government, which has degraded 
political life into a base scramble for spoils, with all deplorable re- 
sults which follow from such an un-American theory of govern- 
ment. 

There was no plank in the last Democratic National Platform 
which demanded Civil Service Reform; but the promoters of the 
above cited bills are trusted leaders of the Democratic party. The 
Republican party did unequivocally commit itself to Civil Service 
Reform in the following resolution, which was added to the plat- 
form of the last Republican National Convention, which placed 
James A. Garfield in nomination for the office of President, viz. : 


“The Republican party, adhering to the principles affirmed 
by its last National Convention, of respect for the Constitutional 
rules governing appointment to office, adopts the declaration of 
President Hayes, that the reform in the civil service shall be 
thorough, radical and complete. To that end it demands the co- 
operation of the legislative with the executive departments of 
the Government, and that Congress shall so legislate, that fitness, 
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ascertained by proper practical tests, shall admit to the public 
service,” 


Let us see how the Republican members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States will act when the 
Pendleton and Willis Bills come before them. Their platform 
pledges them toa line of action. Will they dare to repudiate 
that platform by their action? Let us see. 

J. ANDREws HarkrIs. 


President Arthur came into office under circumstances that, 
strange and sorrowful as they were, were yet favorable to a success- 
fuladministration. He was free from those ante-nominationand ante- 
election pledges that have been fatal to the independence of some 
of his predecessors. He had made no political speeches that could 
be quoted against him. He had never been compelled, by ambi- 
tion or motives of politicalexpediency, to take sides in any party con- 
tests beyond the limits of his own State. There was nothing in his 
past career to forbid him, there was everything in his position 
and in his future prospects to induce him, to call around him 
the best men in the Republican party, and to makean administra- 
tion which should be strong, intelligent and pure, and which, be- 
cause it possessed those qualities, would command popular support. 

Yet it is to be feared that President Arthur will not adhere te 
his determination, as expressed in his inaugural address, to profit by 
the example and experience of his predecessor, and that he will 
adopt a policy that can be fairly regarded as antagonistic to that of 
President Garfield. Promptly upon President Arthur’s accession to 
office, the cabinet advisers of the late President, in accordance with 
usage, and with a proper respect for the new President and for them- 
selves, tendered their resignations. While it is very true that it is the 
constitutional right of every President to nominate his cabinet coun- 
cillors, and that he is not bound to accept them as a legacy from 
his predecessor, yet, under the peculiar circumstances of his entry 
into office, it would have been politic in the President to re-appoint 
those officers, with whom the murdered President had surrounded 
himself. Certain it is that no act or declaration on the part of 
the incoming President can be conceived, which would have re- 
ceived a more enthusiastic popular approval, or have given a more 
practical assurance of purity of administration. Nevertheless, it is 
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clear that the President has thought otherwise. Carefully abstain- 
ing from any utterance which could be construed as a_ positive 
pledge of administrative reform, he and his nearest friends are ap- 
parently desirous that, so far from their being any continuity of 
administration, the line of demarcation between Mr. Arthur's ad- 
ministration and Mr. Garfield’s administration should be so dis- 
tinctly drawn, that he who runs may read. If it be true that Gen- 
eral Grant has lately expressed this thought by saying “ Garfield 
is dead, and his policy with him,” he has in that only furnished an- 
other illustration of that want of political sagacity, which made him 
the victim, and not the victor, in the “ third term” campaign. “ The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” So, in govern- 
ment and in politics, it has more than once happened, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, that the death of a political leader has 
been the signal for an aggressive agitation which has resulted in 
the ultimate triumph of the very doctrines which that leader had 
advocated without success. 

Certain it is, that upon two points popular opinion has crystal- 
lized and can be clearly defined. One point is that Mr. Conkling must 
not openly or secretly control the new administration, nor shape its 
policy. He resigned his senatorial trust because he was not per- 
mitted to usurp powers which the constitution has granted to the 
President, and the legislature of his state, obeying an almost 
unanimous popular sentiment, refused to return him to the senate, 
Mr. Conkling’s attempted dictation to, and defiant conflict with, 
President Garfield, is so fresh in the public mind, that his appoint- 
ment to office under the administration whose life began with 
President Garfield’s death would be so indecent, that the ties of 
friendship between President Arthur and Mr. Conkling, and the 
gratitude which the former may feel to the latter, would not be 
accepted by the people as a palliation or condonation of the out- 
rage. The President ought not to be blind to the depth and intensity 
of the popular feeling on this subject. 

The second point upon which the people seem to be agreed is 
that this administration is not to represent General Grant. It may 
be that General Grant has not had justice done him, and that he is 
entitled to more ‘credit than has been given to him for his civil ad- 
ministration. Yet the people, rightly or wrongly, do not want 
him or his representative in the presidential office. 
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But if Mr. Arthur has determined that his administration shall 
be controlled by General Grant and Mr. Conkling, or be represen- 
tative of their political principles, it is clear that those members of 
the late Cabinet who are not adherents of those leaders, nor sup- 
porters of their principles, owed it to the country and to them- 
selves promptly to sever their connection with the new adminis- 
tration. 

Notably is this the case with the Attorney-General. Called 
to the Cabinet by Mr. Garfield as a representative of the re- 
form element in the Republican party, and as an out-spoken and 
consistent opponent of that which the people, rightly or wrongly, 
have called “Grantism,” he could not with honor continue to 
serve under an administration which General Grant is to control. 
Mr. MacVeagh’s prompt and persisted-in resignation gives renewed 
assurance of his possession of the best sort of political sagacity and 
courage—the sagacity to know what is right, and the courage to 
do it because it is right, and without regard to its expediency, 
The pendency of the Star Route cases furnishes no reason for 
Mr. MacVeagh’s longer retention of office. The prosecution is in 
the hands of able counsel, specially retained, whose character and 
ability give every warrant that the case of the government 
will be pressed with vigor, and that the accused Post-Office 
officials and contractors are not to meet with any governmentai 
leniency, nor to have any greater chance of escape than they would 
have had under Mr. Garfield’s Administration. 

President Arthur has certainly kept his counsel with a reti- 
cence as rare as it is praiseworthy. The newspaper Cabinet-makers 
have made many imaginary appointments for him, but, thus far, at 
least, but little is certainly known. The Treasury portfolio has 
been offered to and refused by Mr. Edwin D. Morgan, of New 
York. More than seventy years of age, of ample private fortune 
and large business experience, for two terms Governor of the State 
of New York, for six years a Senator of the United States, since 
1860 one of the leaders of the Republican party, and not con- 
spicuously identified with any faction of the party, Mr. Morgan is 
one of the few politicians of our day whose political influence has 
not been attained by the sacrifice of business repttation and per- 
sonal character. To him, President Arthur owes much of his 
success in life, and in this instance it has happened that a debt 
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of private gratitude could be paid by the appointment to high 
office of a man who would have honored the office, and who, in 
financial ability and in character, could not have been unfavorably 
compared with any of his predecessors. Mr. Morgan’s appoint- 
ment was also a step towards that reconciliation of Republican 
feuds to which personal and party motives alike incite President 
Arthur. 

Mr. Morgan’s declination has been promptly followed by the 
appointment of Chief Justice Folger of New York. He has been, 
for many years, a leading Republican politician, and of great in- 
fluence in his State. He has been for more than ten years a 
Judge of the State court of last resort, and for two years its Chief 
Justice, and he has performed the duties of his high judicial office 
with dignity, and to the satisfaction of the bar and the community. 
He is the best possible selection from a bad political school. 
He has never shown that he could take other than a partisan view 
of public affairs. He is a pronounced and consistent opponent of 
Civil Service Reform. He has not had that business training or 
experience which the head of the Treasury should have. In earlier 
days, when the duties of the Secretary of the Treasury were less 
onerous and complicated than they now are, and when the right 
exercise in financial affairs of the discretion vested in him by law 
was a matter of much less importance to the business community 
and to the material interests of the country, Mr. Meridith proved 
to demonstration that a pure and able lawyer might be an in- 
competent Secretary of the Treasury. It is not probable that, under 
present circumstances, Judge Folger will succeed where Mr. Mer- 
idith failed, but it is probable, that, before many months roll by, 
Judge Folger will, with the approval alike of the bar and of the 
business classes, lay his head upon the pillow of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and satisfactorily fill that vacancy which is to 
be created by Mr. Justice Hunt’s long deferred resignation. 


* * 
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As an illustration of our unreformed civil service, we quote the 
following post-office circular, the original of which has been laid 
before us: 


(Insert Post-Office, County and State.) 





(29.) 
ost-OFFICE AT 
County oF Mountgrumery, - 
STATE OF Pensalvancey. 
To the Editor of paper: 

Sik :—Pursuant to instructions from the Postmaster-General, 1 
beg leave to inform you that your paper, addressed to Post 
Offes, is not taken out, but remains dead in this office. You will 
please discontinue the same. 


Postmaster. 

Reason: /s that they don't want them they have plenty newspapers 
ther one, 

The words italicised are written, the others printed in the circular 

We have not quoted the name of the office, nor that of the man 
of letters who, as its incumbent, signs the circular ; but we should 
be happy to have the paper forwarded to Washington, in order 
that this educated official should be recommended for promotion. 
W eknow nothing about this particular postmaster, but we are 
sure that he does not dispiay in politics that independence of 
spirit which manifests itself in his scorn of orthographic restraint. 
He may be ignorant, he may be unintelligent ; but his support 
of “ regulars”’ as against “ independents,” his voting straight, and 
his prompt (if not cheerful,) payment of political assessments can 
be depended upon. Though an official of the Government of the 
United States, and paid, not by the Republican party, but by the 
money which has been collected by taxation from the people, Dem- 
ocrats, Independents and Republicans alike, we are sure that, like 
the great majority of his fellow office-holders, he recognizes the 
fact that under the present system his allegiance is chiefly due to 
his political party, and that just at this time he must aid in dis- 
couraging political insubordination in Pennsylvania, and assist by 
word and deed in keeping the « Wolfe” from the door of the Treas- 
ury, even though the performance of this political service may 
consume time which ought to be devoted to the discharge of his 
official duties, and for which the people pay him. 
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Spain. By Edmundo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian 

by Wilhelmina W. Cady. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 

To those who have read “ Holland and its People,” « Constan- 
tinople,” and “ Studies in Paris,” this latest book from the pen of 
Signor de Amicis comes with a welcome such as is accorded only 
to the work of a gifted author who has won the heart of all his read- 
ers. If there isany one kind of book which is especially wanted in 
our busy country, it is the account of other countries and their 
people, written by one able to appreciate and understand what he 
sees, and able to convey his impressions intelligently and agreeably 
to others. The unfortunate tendency of every traveller who can 
write at all, to feel under the obligation to write a book of travels, 
has produced a mass of books so great and so continuous, that any ~ 
one who takes delight in that kind of reading is driven to despair 
in the effort to separate the good from the bad. If there is any 
one thing more aggravating than another, it is to buy a book 
which, from all outward appearances, and judging from the subject 
of which it treats, holds out the prospect of delightful reading, and 
then to find in it only the dreary record of the daily and hourly ex- 
periences of some one who innocently supposesthat the big world 
outside of himself will be interested in a minute narrative of where 
he went, what he did, and what he saw, because he happens to 
have seen a great many places and a great many things for the first 
time, Such books are of interest and value only to the writers of 
them and their particular friends, and it is not fair for the authors 
or their publishers to impose them upon an unsuspecting and confid- 
ing public. The real book of travels, worthy to be read, and re- 
read, and then to be placed upon the book-shelf for ready reference, 
is a very different thing. Its real worth is to be found in the char- 
acter of the recorded impressions of the author, and the value of 
such impressions grows from a broad culture, a fine imagination, 
and the power to give adequate expression of those impressions to 
others. In this, Signor Amicis is really great. In “Spain and the 
Spaniards,” he has found a subject worthy of his graceful pen, and 
from every page of the book breathes the spirit of the artist, the 
poet, and the cultivated man of letters. He is a master in the use 
of words. His descriptions, whether of the grand old historic monu- 
ments of Spain, the works of her great master painters, or the peas- 
ants of Andalusia and Valencia, the bull-fight, or the little beggar 
in the street of Saragossa, are pictures in words, so clearly drawn, 
so brightly colored, and so perfect in every detail, that the reader 
instinctively closes his eyes upon the printed page, to enjoy the 
wondrous picture presented to his mind. Thus, for instance, he 
tells us of the Cathedral of Burgos : 
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«On the facade, on the points of the bell towers, at each story, under allthe arches, 
on all sides, there are an innumerable multitude of statues of angels, martyrs, warriors 
and princes, so thickly set, so varied in pose, and standing out in such perfect relief 
from the light portions of ‘he edifice, that they almost present a life-like appearance; 
like a celestial legion placed there to guard the monument. In raising the eyes up bv 
the facade to the furtherest point of the exterior spires, taking in lit:le by little all that 
harmonious lightness of line and color, one experiences a delicious sensation like 
hearing a strain of music which raises itself gradually trom an expression of devout 
praver to the ecstasy of a solemn inspiration. Before entering the church your imagi- 
nation wanders far beyond earth. 

ssEnter. , The first emotion that you experience is a sudden strengthening 
of your faith, if you have any, and a burst of the soul toward faith, if it be lacking. It 
seems impossible that this immense pile of stone could be a vain work of superstition 
accomplished by man; it seems as ii it affirmed, proved, commanded something ; it 
has the effect of a superauman voice wh.ch cries to earth,‘Iam!’ and raises and 
crushes you at the same time. Before beginning to look around, you feel the need of 
revivifying in y-ur heart the dying sparks of divine love; the feeling that you are a 
stranger before that miracle of boldness, genius and labor humiliates you; the timid 
No whica resounds in the depth of your soul diesina groan under the formidable 
YEs which smites you on the head. First you turn your eyes vaguely around about 
you, looking for the limits of the edifice, which the enormous choir and pilasters hide 
from sight. Then your glance falls upon the columns, the high arches, descends, 
climbs, and runs rapidly over the numberless lines which follow each other, cross, cor- 
respond, and are lost, like rockets which flash into space up through the great vaults ; 
and your heart takes pleasure in chat breathless admiration, as if all those lines issued 
from your own brain, inspired in the act uf looking at them with your eyes; then you 
are seized suddenly, as if with fright, by a feeling of sadness that there is not time 
enough in which to contemplate, intellect with which to understand, and memory to 
retain the innumerable marvels, half seen on all sides, crowded together, piled upon 
one another, and dazzling, which one would say came rather from the hand of God 
like a second creation, than from the hand of man.” 


And then of Murillo’s paintings : 


“ Now let us talk of Murillo in the gentlest tone of voice that is possible. In art, 
Velasquez is an eagle; Murilloan ange. We admire the former and adore the latter. 
His canvases make him known as if he had lived with us. He was hatdsome, good, 
pious; many know not where totouch him; around his crown of glory he bore one of 
love. He was born to paint the sky. Fate had given hima peaceful and serene 
genius, which bore him.heavenward on the wings ofa placid inspiration; and yet his 
most admirable pictures breathe an air of modest sweetness which inspires sympathy 
and affection even before wonder, A simple and noble elegance of outline, an ex- 
pression full of vivacity and grace, an ineffable harmony of color, are the points which 
strike one at first sight; but the longer one looks at them the more one discovers in 
them, and astonishment is transformed, little by little, into a sweet feeling of gladress. 
His saints have a benign expression that cheers and consoles one; his angels, wnom 
he groups with a marvellous mystery, make one’s life tremble with a desire to kiss 
them; his virgins, clothed in white and enveloped in their blue mantles, with their 
great black eyes, their folded hands, so willowy, slight, and aerial in appearance, make 
one’s heart tremble with sweetness and one’s eyes fill with tears He combines the 
truth of Velasquez with the vigorous effec's of Ribera, the harmonious transparency of 


‘Titian, and the brilliant vivacity of Rubens.” 

We cannot wonder then, that a traveller with such a pen as 
this, and having for his theme a country so rich in antiquity, in 
art, and in the picturesque, has given us a most delightful book. 
But it is not only in the richness and beauty of description that 
the excellence of this book consists. The author gives us a care- 
ful and accurate statement of historical facts, so far as they are 
necessary to explain his account of the different parts of the 
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country and its people, and, moreover, he gives us a most intelligent 
understanding of the character of the people, their habits of life, 
and their habits of thought. There is a great deal told us, too, 
about the politics of Spain at the time the narrative was made; for 
Spain without its politics would be like the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out; and there isa most commendable 
effort on the part of the author to apprehend, and convey to the 
mind of his readers, something like an intelligent notion of the 
number and names of the political parties in Spain, and the par- 
ticular political opinions of each—a task scarcely less difficult of 
accomplishment than to explain the size, shape, and color of each 
piece of glass in a kaleidoscope while the instrument is revolving. 

Apart from the solid merits of the book, there is an immense 
amount of pleasure derived from the vein of humor which runs all 
though it,—humor of a quiet sort, never obtrusive, but always 
very delightful. It is just that kind of humor—of the Latin type, it 
has been called,—which serves to put the reader at once on pleas- 
ant terms with the writer, so that he lays down the book, when 
finished, with no feeling that he has been read a lecture by an author 
of a didactic turn of mind, but rather that he has played the part 
of listener in a conversation’ with a kind, good-natured, and won- 


drously clever man, for whom he has acquired a grateful feeling 
of interest and regard. 


Sir JoHN FrRankiin. By A. H. Beesly, M. A. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 

In the year 1786, in the little town of Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
England, was born the youngest son of a well-to-do merchant 
whose ancestors had been franklins, or freeholders. Thirteen years 
atter, the boy walked with a schoolfellow from the town of Louth, 
and looked for the first time upon the sea. So entranced was he 
with its grandeur, that with his father’s consent he adopted it as a 
profession. He took part as a midshipman in the battle of Copen- 
hagen, served on an expedition to survey the Australian coast, and 
was shipwrecked on a strip of sand, and there imprisoned for fifty 
days. Following these adventures, he was found serving with the 
greatest gallantry amid the thickest of the fire at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and was wounded in the attack on New Orleans. 

In 1818 he served as second in command under Captain Buchan 
in his unsuccessful attempt to discover a passage between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans through the Arctic regions, and proved 
himself so brave and efficient that in the following year he was in- 
trusted by the Government with the command of another exploring 
expedition to that bleak country, 

And then, in that far-away land, where for months the brilliancy 
of the silvery Arctic moon or the roseate aurora borealis takes the 
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place of the sun, for four years this sailor, who had now reached 
the full bloom of manhood, endured sufferings which are indescri- 
bable. 

Surrounded by a few men almost as brave as himself, was he 
yet constantly troubled by the treachery of the Canadians and In- 
dians, upon whom he had to depend for guides and provisions. 
Travelling, now by sledges, now by boats, oftentimes being thrown 
into the chilling waters,and compelled to remain in the frozen gar- 
ments for hours ; living for weeks in a temperature below zero upon 
boiled shoe-leather, burnt bones, and the tanned skins of animals, 
with such moss as might be gathered here and there from the 
rocks—barren of allelse; with face, hands, and feet frozen, plodding 
on through the never-ending snow, and seeing his comrades drop 
off one by one, until of the band of nineteen who began the peri- 
lous journey but nine were left alive—these were but a few of the 
horrors of the 5,550 miles which were traversed in Arctic explora- 
tion. 

And yet through it all he was firm, brave, calm, good-tempered, 
and cheerful, ever devising some new means of improvement or 
recreation for his followers during their often forced inactivity. 

He returned to England, and was elected a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and in 1823 was married. But the fever 
of Arctic exploration was strong within him, and in 1825 a second 
expedition was organized by him under the auspices of the 
Government, and for two years and a half he again went through 
danger and exposure, though modified by the more favorable cir- 
cumstances under which the expedition was condncted. Upon his 
return to England he was greeted with new honors, both from 
home and abroad, the dignity of knighthood being conferred on 
him by his Government. He was now appointed Governor of Van 
Dieman’s Land, or Tasmania, and remained as such until 1845, at 
which time, being fifty-nine years old, he accepted the command of a 
new expedition for the discovery of a north-west passage, to be 
prosecuted by the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” two strong vessels which 
had been before used in the service. 

From the time of their entrance into he Arctic depths, no record 
of these vessels or their commander remains, save the very few 
words of information left here and there in cairns by their crews, 
among which was the date of their captain’s death—the eleventh 
day of June, 1847. 

How he died we shall never know; but there, among those 
bleak regions, where so much of his life had been spent, he closed 
his eyes forever on earth. 

The vessels remained fastened inthe ice for so long a time, that 
their crews grew disheartened, and at last deserted them ; and from 
that time conjecture alone fills up the sad tale, When, or 
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how, or where they died is a mystery which must remain among 
the many secrets of old ocean, never to be solved until the trumpet 
of the archangel sounds its blast, and the sea gives up its dead. 

This is the story of Sir John Franklin, we were about to say, 
but it is, rather, a very few of the incidents of his remarkable ca- 
reer,—a career which is well-told in the sixth volume of the “ New 
Plutarch Series ” which lies before us. 

It would be an injustice to call the work of Mr. Beesly a con- 
densation ; for, while of necessity the author has largely used the 
work of others, he has also drawn from original sources, and has 
succeeded in placing before the reader, not only an excellent his- 
tory, but a very interesting and entertaining book. There is an 
ease and clearness about it, combined with a deep sympathy with 
the subject of his study and the heroic scenes through which he 
passed, which give what is so often lacking in biography and _his- 
tory—the interest of the novel to what is, in fact, actual truth. 
Perhaps the one fault of the book is that it is rather too personal in 
itsnarrative ; but this perhaps could not very easily be avoided in 
a short biography. 

Imagination never conceived, or the pen of fiction traced, a 
more startling tale than that of Franklin, from his boyhood to his 
unknown grave. Truly, itseems that the old aphorism will never 
become obsolete—* Truth is stranger than fiction.” There is an 
attraction to all about the history of Arctic exploration, which 
seems as natural as the turning of the magnetic needle to those 
regions. The strange phenomena of the heavens; the never-ending 
wastes of snow, relieved now and then by mounds of ice ; the scenes 
of hardship and adventure ; the courage, endurance, and self-sacrifice 
of the hervic men who, with their lives in their hands, have bravely 
penetrated those unknown regions,—all give to the record of such 
adventures a peculiar interest and charm. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD, DISSENTING MINISTER. 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons. 1881. Pp, 218. 

This little book is apparently a reprint of an English original, 
as the scene is laid in England, evidently by a native. It has good 
points and weak points—good, inasmuch as it is an outcry of a hu- 
man soul against “ religious”’ unrealities and shams; weak, so far 
as any plot goes in the make-up of the story. 

It is professedly the publication of an uncompleted autobiogra- 
phy by a friend who survived the writer. We suspect it is really 
the attempt of the “ editor” to set forth his own views on some of 
the living questions of the day—views not always clear and sharply 
defined. 
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We are introduced te the childhood of the autobiographer, 
passed under the influence of a system of theology well calculated 
to make either a bigot or a hypocrite ; but with all these disadvan- 
tages the writer says: “My religious education did confer upon 
me some positive advantages. The first was a rigid regard for 
truthfulness. My parents never would endure a lie or the least 
equivocation. The second was purity of life, and] look upon thisas 
a simply incalculable gain.’ The practical training of his parents 
was certainly superior to the system of theology as such which 
formed “the faith”’ in which he wasinstructed. His Sundays, es- 
pecially, must have been very dreary, 

He says: “ Nothing particular happened to me till I was about 

fourteen, when I was told it was time I became converted. 
I knew that I had to be a ‘ child of God,’ and after a time professed 
myself to be one ; but I cannot call to mind that I was anything 
else than I always had been, save that I was perhaps a little more 
hypocritical; not in the sense that I professed to others what I 
did not believe, but in the sense that I professed it to myself.” 

In due time it was settled that he should “ go into the ministry,” 
and so he was sent to a dissenting college. “ Behold me, then,” he 
says, ‘“ beginning a course of training which was to prepare me to 
meet the doubts of the nineteenth century ; to be the guide of men; 
to advise them in their perplexities ; to suppress their tempestuous 
lusts ; to lift them above their petty cares, and to lead them heaven- 
ward.” The training—as too often,—proved inefficient, at any rate 
for “ the doubts of the nineteenth century ;” and the student finally 
went forth, as so many go forth from “theological seminaries,” 
not very thoroughly equipped for the rca/ battle with sin and 
Satan. 

The result was, naturally, that, when he got to thinking, and 
found himself face to face with the practical evils of the world and 
the earnest questionings of his own mind, as to “ who will shew us any 
good,” he was upset himself and kept on getting more upset. 

Of course, he fell in love. He was engaged to “Ellen,” but 
found after a while that somehow he might not be happy with her, 
and then loved “« Mary,” who was really a noble girl, and so de- 
voted to her widowed father that she felt it a duty not to permit 
anything to turn her from her devotion to him. After a while, 
under other circumstances, he says: “I worshipped Theresa, and 
was entirely overcome with unhesitating, absorbing love for her. 

“iE After a time, the thought of Mary returned to me. 
I was distressed to find that, in the. very height of my love for 
Theresa, my love for Mary continued unabated,” Soh! 

Fortunately, the autobiography is incomplete, and becomes so 
abruptly. The “ editor’s” opinion of his friend was on this wise: 
«“ He was emphatically the child of his time. He was perpetually 
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tormented by the presentation of difficulties which he could not 
resolve, and he could not put them on one side.” 

Requtescat in pace, He was not strong—neither is his autobi- 
ography. -His was a weak nature, marred by a miserable system 
of miscalled “ religious” faith which strong men, when they exer- 
cise thought, find out is neither “ religion” nor “ faith” in the true 
sense of those terms, but which undoubtedly results in shipwreck 
of all faith in too many who are too weak to distinguish between 
pinchbeck and gold. Inthe book are some good portraitures of 
disagreeable or hypocritical people, who sometimes pose as “ pil- 
lars of the church,” and who do more to disgust other people with 
religion than any other allies of the devil. 


A Snort History or Arr. — By Julia B. DeForest. Illustrated. 

New York : Dodd, Mead & Company. 

About twenty years ago, Dr. William Liibke, Professor at the 
Polytechnic Institute and the Art Schoo] in Stuttgart, gaveto the 
world his very important book, which he called “Outlines of the His- 
tory of Art.”’ It was found that he had produced a work of incalcu- 
lable value and usefulness to the student of art, by gathering up and 
presenting in chronological order, and ina way to make it avail- 
able for study and ready reference, the best of that large mass of 
material forming the wealth of Jearning of writers in the domain of 
art in many countries and at variousepochs. What had been avai- 
able only tothe scholar was thus brought within reach of the stu- 
dent of art, and so great was the value and utility of Dr, Liibke’s 
book, that he was called upon to edit six successive editions after 
the first. An admirable American edition of the work from the 
seventh German edition was published about two years ago by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., under the excellent editorship of Mr. 
Clarence Cook, and it has already gone far towards doing in this 
country for the cause of art what was done in Germany by the 
original work. 

Miss DeForest seems to have taken Dr. Liibke’s book as the 
groundwork of her own, following his method and order in the 
treatment of the subjects, and availing herselfof the very excellent 
illustrations contained in the American edition of his work. Her 
aim has been to present, within the limits of a single volume of mod- 
erate size, an outline of the origin and development of art such as 
may be available to almost every student of art, and which may be 
used to great advantage as an introductory book by those who have 
at command the larger and more comprehensive works. These 
large and comprehensive books on art subjects are necessarily very 
expensive, far too expensive to be within the reach of the mass of 
art students, and Miss DeForest, who, from her position of Super- 
intendent of the Department of the Society for the Encouragement 
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of Home Study clearly understands the requirements of the case, 
has done good service to the cause of art education in preparing a 
book which will be really very useful to every art student, and of 
great value and interest also to every household in which there is 
any love of art. 

While Miss DeForest has followed the plan of Dr. Liibke’s work, 
she has not devoted proportionably so large a share of space to the 
consideration of German art,—a subject which Dr. Liibke’s treats 
so very exhaustively,—and has given much more full considera- 
tion to the modern painters of England. On this last point her 
list of English artists is full and accurate, and, while there is but a 
brief mention of each, in each case it is made with great care, and 
generally supported by the opinions of critics of recognized ability. 
While admitting the truth of the criticism that the modern Eng- 
lish school of painting is wanting in technical excellence, she 
presents ample evidence of the untruthfulness of Winklemann’s 
harsh opinion that “the English could not attain any great pro- 
ficiency in art, owing to their natural deficiency of genius and the 
unfavorable temperature of their climate.” 

The book is made much more valuable by an excellent index, 
giving the pronunciation of the names ; a concise glossary of terms ; 
and a very useful chart, showing ina concise form the chronologi- 
cal position of the principal artists of the Renaissance period, and 
of the time immediately preceding and following it. 


THE StToRY OF A SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER. By Katherine E. Tyler. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 

There is, no doubt, a strong temptation, when describing travels 
through a country so little known as Norway is to the great mass 
of .American tourists, to turn the story into a sort of guide-book ; 
and this is the fault of the book now before us. Some of the 
chapters are very interesting, and the descriptions both of the peo- 
ple and scenery are entertaining and instructive, so that we feel 
we know considerably more about the country than before reading 
the book. The Day with Thorwaldsen,” and the account, on 
page 284, of the descent of a mountain pass, are both excellent in 
their way, as isalso the whole of Chapter X., beginning with the 
description of the steamboat on which the journey was made “ up 
to the midnight sun,” and ending with an account of the great ob- 
ject of the journey,—the sight of the sun approaching the horizon 
at midnight, and then suddenly rising again just as one expects it 
to disappear entirely from view. 

There are other passages we might name equally good, but they 
are interspersed with long histories of the old kings and heroes, of 
the battles they fought by land, and of their free-booting expedi- 
tions to other countries, some of which, it is true, are @ propos to 
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out, while 
the matter in hand, but nearly all are too much spu" 
most of them might have been omitted altogether with advantage. 
Again, the descriptions of the “stations” or inns at which the 
travellers rested, together with the bills-of-fare at these out-of-the- 
way hostelries, are repeated so often as to become very tiresome. 
“ Murray ” is frequently quoted from, and, indeed, in many places 
the style resembles so much that of the great guide-books as to sug- 
gest too constant study of the one on Norway. 

The style of the authoress is generally very good,—light and 
easily read; we have noticed, however, several strange mistakes 
For instance, throughout Chapter II. we find the spelling dass- 
relief, on page 161 the well-known English city is written Vew- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and on page 180 Labrador is said to be at 41 
degrees of north latitude. 

If the book had been of about two hundred instead of nearly 
four hundred pages, it would have been greatly improved. As it is, 
we can only recommend it to a reader well versed in the art of 
judicious skipping. 





Our LittLeE Ones at Home Anp IN ScuHoot. By William T. 
Adams Mgnt Optic). Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. 

This highly attractive magazine has uncommon merit ; its illus- 
trations are of a most artistic character and finished in a masterly 
manner, well calculated to be a pleasure to the little ones, not only 
in their childhood’s hours, but when they have “ put away childish 
things,” The illustrative department is under the direction of 
George T. Andrew. The illuminated cover by Miss C. A. Northam 
deserves special mention, rendering the book most attractive, with 
its row of bright chubby faces indicative of the pleasure that 
awaits the reader, and gives an eagerness to a perusal of the well- 
chosen stories and rhymes, With its clear type and varied illus- 
trations, it bids fair to become a most popular magazine, and will 
be gladly received in all households where the entertainment of 
of the little ones occupies so large a portion of time. 
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